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WAR AN D WOMEN~—A WARNING 
E. A. BRINTON, Former Dist. Supt. of M. E. Church in Paraguay 


If something like fifty years ago, we had 
made a journey in twelve hundred miles, as 
the steamer goes, up the Rio de la Plata, we 
would have come to the home of the most civ- 
ilized and progressive people in all that great 
Southern continent. As strange as it may 


seem, it was in that secluded spot that the 


first railroad was built. There it was that the 
first locomotive broke with its piercing shriek 
the age long silence and proclaimed to the 
world that in spite of her isolation, Paraguay 
was in the vanguard of that vast procession 
marching on toward the goal of an European 
Civilization. None could boast of sons more 
strong or brave. None could point to a’ richer 
soil or a more intelligent cultivation. Com- 
merce had been established with other coun- 
tries. There was no national debt. Arsenals 
had been built from the accumulations of 
former tyrants. The days passed happily by. 
The morning brought its mate; the noonday its 
siesta and the evening its baile de candil. One 
who has seen the little ranchos, half hidden in 
groves of orange and coco palm; who has 
listened to the twanging of guitars and the 
scraping and dancing feet and whose heart has 


been strangely affected by the minor notes of: 


the melodious Guarani, has little difficulty in 
picturing those happy days and scenes before 
the terrible war of the Triple Alliance in a few 
short years changed it all to desolation and 
despair and cursed a modern Eden for cen- 
turies to come. 

In 1854, Lopez Sr., dictator of the Republic, 
sent his son to Europe where he spent eigh- 
teen months visiting the various courts of im- 
portance. On the death of his father in 1862, 
Lopez Jr., by force placed himself at the head 
of Paraguayan affairs and immediately began 
to prepare his country for war. One of the 
best known writers on this period, George 
Thompsen, an Englishman, who was a colonel 
in the Paraguayan army, expressed the opinion 
that Lopez while in Europe became infected 
with the military microbe and aspired to be- 
come the Napoleon of South America. Just be- 
fore the first expedition left Asuncion Lopez 
distributed among his troops a proclamation. 
The first paragraph is as follows: ‘“Soldiers:— 
My efforts for the maintenance of peace have 
been sterile. The Empire of Brazil, little ac- 
quainted with your valor and enthusiasm has 
provoked you to war; the honor, the national 
dignity and the preservation of our dearest 
rights command us to accept it.” But whoever 
was to blame or whatever the cause, a study 
of the historical situation reminds us _ that: 


Germany is not the only nation whose territory 
was too small for its population; that there 
have been other nations beside Russia longing 
for seaports; that jealousy of a neighbor’s 
prosperity has caused nation to rise against na- 
tion long before 1914; that the optimist’s ar- 
gument, that never before in the history of the 
world have the nations involved tried to put 
the blame on the opposing party, is illfounded; 
that being thoroughly prepared does not in- 
sure peace; that sudden swoops have repeat- 
edly failed to bring the enemy to his knees; 
that the ambitions of those who rule only too 
often work destruction to the ruled and that 
one of war’s greatest victims is woman. 

For five terrible years the valiant little coun- 
try fought the Argentine, Uruguay and Brazil, 
performing some of the most heroic feats ever 
recorded in historic warfare. The end came 
with the death of Lopez and the annihilation of 
his army. Practically the whole male popula- 
tion, old enough and strong enough to carry a 
gun was destroyed. The once prosperous and 
happy country was reduced to a land of poverty, 
sorrow and women; from the most advanced 
and progressive country in all South America 
to the least; and from the head of the class to 
the foot. 

Though a consideration of the economic and 
political results of this holocaust would be in- 
tensely interesting and illuminating, it is the 
purpose of this article to deal, only, with its 
effect upon woman. 

As soon as the outside world became ac- 
quainted with the situation, unprincipled men 
turned their steps in that direction. Immor- 
ality swept the country like a plague. Polyg- 
amy began to be unblushingly practiced. 
Women clubbed together and undertook the 
support of some man for the privilege of his 
company. Children from seven different women 
were considered legitimate. Such conduct was 
openly excused and advocated as patriotic and 
necessary. Shame under the guise of virtue 
was publicly honored. Sin is most virulent 
where most easily condoned. The sanctity of 
the home and the respectability of the marriage 
ceremony were forgotten. The men of high 
positions set the pace. A general who died but 
recently, recognized over seventy children as 
legitimate, and no one can surmise how many 
illegitimate children could call him, “father.” 
The very foundations of the nation were under- 
mined. Her greatest assets were carelessly 
squandered. I have listened to the descriptions 
of conditions by men who have lived in the 
country since before the war until the present; 
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men who aré perfectly familiar with the situa- 
tion and they are agreed that it was appalling 
and unprintable. It has been said, undoubtedly 
with some exaggeration, that until recently a 
man could approach any woman on the street; 
that her answer would be a frank affirmative 
or negative and that no offense whatever would 
be taken. . 


The Paraguayan of today was reared in the 
above described environment. His ideals of 
home and mother and virtue were formed 
under those demoralizing circumstances. The 
word rotten best describes the social condi- 
tion of that once highly favored and progres- 
sive people. Is it any wonder that a druggist 
could say that 95 per cent of the prescriptions 
written by the physicians were for the conse- 
quences of immorality; that a woman, herself 
the mother of seven children all claiming 
different fathers, could say to her daughter who 
was going to Asuncion to work, “Send: me your 
babies, I’ll take care of them;” that one man, 
whose views of life had been shaped by his 
environment, loudly declared that there was 
not a virtuous man in the whole world either 
before or after marriage; that there are men 
- so brutal that many women are afraid to marry, 

preferring to commit sin rather than to be tied 
to a monster; that the presence of a woman 
makes no difference in the conversation of the 
average Paraguayan or that the women them- 
selves are not in the least embarrassed or in- 
convenienced by the most obscence allusions; 
that men have lost their respect for the weaker 
sex and that she herself has degenerated and 
become the slave of man. One sees her walking 
through the streets like some beast of burden 
carrying great loads upon her head, kerosene 
barrels, bedsteads, huge baskets of eggs, chick- 
ens and vegetables; driving ox carts of 
oranges or charcoal or burros laden with man- 
dioca, etc. She has become accustomed to a 
man’s work and reconciled to do it. Following 
some well dressed young fellow with cane and 
gloves, we see him enter a hovel where a 
woman provides his meals and waits upon him 
oft times at her own expense. When he gets 
disgruntled he kicks her out. 


Almost four years’ residence in this pictur- 
esque land, still bearing on its bosom the scars 
of that frightful scourge, has served to open 
my eyes as to the real character of war. It is 
not meant to intimate that all the ills of this 
jllfated country are to be thus explained but 
that it was one of the most horrible, unpatri- 
otic, unnecessary and unmitigated catastrophies 
which ever befell a nation is in my judgment 
unquestioned. And what is true of this war is 
true of all war. In theory it is uncivilized, un- 
just and un-Christian. In practice it is fear- 
fully expensive, criminally wasteful and a 
stupendous failure. The destruction of the male 
population of any country can only increase the 
temptation to immorality; it can only result in 
the lowering of civilized standards and in the 
degeneracy and slavery of women. 


It is with regret that I write these lines. My 
relations with those people have been very 
pleasant and even with those awful scars so 
repulsively visible, one is often charmed with 
the native kindness of heart and those ele- 
ments of character which have survived the 


fire of destruction. Some of the kindest people | 
who have ever honored me with their friend- | 


ship are citizens of this country and a little 
lad all my own can rightfully call it his native 
land. I have therefore no intention or desire 


to hold up for public gaze or ridicule one of the . 


most humiliating chapters in their national his- 
tory, much less to blame or condemn—it would 
be too much like spanking a boy for something 
that his grandfather had done—but to show as 
best I can the effects which one war had upon 
one nation, a nation which at one time was 
considered the most advanced, the most civ- 
jlized country in its own particular continent; 
to indicate in the light of that terrible tragedy 
what we may expect from the aftermath of 
that incomprehénsible conflict now raging, in 
the hope that this grewsome chapter in the 
history of a warring nation may help in the 
formation of a sane and intelligent public 
opinion upon this all important question and 
do something toward making it impossible for 
humanity through ignorance to continue to re- 
peat from generation to generation the same 
frightful mistakes and blunders. 


Meditation. 
“Meditate upon ee things.”—1 Tim. 4:10. 


The subjects of meditation. 
1. Your state as sinners. 
2. Imperfection of your best duties. 
3. Suitableness and necessity of Christ as a 
Saviour. 
4. Awfulness of coming short of heaven. 
5. Certainty of a day of judgment. 
6. The decisions of that day. Come ye 
blessed—Depart ye ante 
ine 
The seasons of meditation. 
1. Some portion of every day. 
2 The Lord’s day, after reading or hearing. 
3. Seasons of affliction. 
4. Time of prosperity. 
ga 


Advantages of meditation. 

1. To impress divine things on the memory. 

2. To prepare the mind for future events. 

3. To render us not hearers only, but doers 
of the word.—Rev. Richard Cope. 


Sermon Outlines By Great German Preachers. 
REV. BENJ. SCHLIPF. 
WONDERS. 


1. Acts 4:6-14. The Name of Jesus Works 


Wonders. 
1. Makes the lame well. 
2. The sinner to taste salvation. 
3. The dumb to speak. 
—M. Frommel. 


2. John 2:11. The Wonder of Cana. It shows 


us: 
1, The kindness of Christ’s heart; 
2. The depth of his wisdom; 
3. The divine power of his hands. 
—Schultze. 
Tim. 1:12-17. Paul, an Example of the 
Wonderful Power of God’s Grace. 
His experience shows us that: 
1. Without this grace we are nothing; 
2. With it we can reach glorious heights. 
—Gerock. 
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SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE 
REV, WALLACE M. CRUTCHFIELD, D. D. 


There are many vexing problems confront- 
ing the busy, consecrated pastor. Among these 
is the question—How to reach the men. Still 
again—How to make the second service a suc- 
cess. In view of the fact that more men attend 
divine worship in our church in Victoria than 
in any two other churches in the city, and in 
view of the further fact that with a membership 
of approximately four hundred our last Sunday 
evening crowd was about five hundred, we pre- 
sume to give an account of one of the many 
plans we have used to reach men and to build 
up a good Sunday evening audience. 


While we have tried to make all church meet- 
ings attractive, one of the most interesting 
services held for many weeks was a recent 
Sunday evening devoted to the consideration of 
the proposition: Why men do not go to church 
and engage more regularly in Christian service: 

In preparation for this service letters of in- 
quiry were addressed to fifty representative 
citizens of our town with return postage in- 
closed. These physicians, lawyers, merchants, 
mechanics, laborers, clerks, ete., were each 
asked to give three reasons why Mr. Man did 
not go to church and engage regularly in 
Christian service. Assurance was given that 
all names would be withheld as we desired only 
the informatien gained and would use same in 
the evening service on the following Sunday. 

Prompt replies came from nearly all ad- 
dressed and they were most interesting and in- 
structive. Taking all the replies we found one 
hundred and forty-one reasons given for the 
failure of men to go to church and engage in 
the work of the kingdom. The material equip- 
ment of the church was blamed in twenty re- 
plies. In forty instances the church member- 
ship was said to furnish the excuse. 
eight blamed the preacher and fifty-three the 
man himself. 

Twenty blamed the church building, location, 
ete. The church is too hot in the summer or 
too cold in the winter. It is too far away and 
hard to reach. Another group of replies held 
that the church was too expensive to attract a 
common man. The church had an air of aris- 
tocracy from the vestibule to the pulpit. 

Forty charges were laid at the door of the 
membership. They are not given enough to 
importunate prayer. They are cold, stiff, formal 
and inconsistent. They go in for prestige and 
have worlds of formality but little spirituality. 
They have little sympathy for the poor fellow 
out of employment and call him the slum of the 
earth. Even the women live at such a guilty 
distance from duty that they are not empowered 
to lead their men-folks to Christ. They flock 
around well-dressed worshipers, but let an ill- 
clad stranger leave without a word of welcome. 
Old timers have all the work in their hands and 
will not give the other man any work to do. 
The new comer is measured by his subscription 
to the financial committee, and wages are too 
low to allow luxuries, etc. 

The preacher came in for his usual sugges- 
tions of blame. He was accused of dabbling in 
politics and preaching everything save the gos- 
pel. He was charged with using theological 
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terms and posing as wiser than his hearers. It 
was suggested that he assumed to do all the 
work of the church as a preacher’s job and not 
a man’s job, that he segregated himself from 
other men and did not speak when he passed you 
on the streets. It was intimated that the sermons 
were not interesting and even too long on cer- 
tain occasions, and that there was left no time 
for attractive musical numbers. Some preach- 
ers were said to give too much theory and too 
little practical suggestiveness. It was the 
opinion of some that now and then the preacher 
did not practice what he preached. It was 
assumed that. he was in the game for money 
and that men knew he would scold them if they 
did chance to go to church. 

Most of all, Mr. Man was found to blame. He 
was said to be lazy and inclined to sleep late 
Sunday morning. He was described as eating 
a big supper and feeling the need of quiet rest 
at home for several hours in the evening. Some - 
men were said to delight in duck hunting and 
fishing, and to be so lacking in reverence for 
the Sabbath day as to spend the day with dogs 
and gun or with the fishing rod. Little things 
were said to turn men aside from church going 
as well as negligence, carelessness and lazi- 
ness. Lack of early training was the excuse of 
some. Some men were not raised that way. 
The daily grind for bread left some men ex- 
hausted so that they took the Sabbath for re- 
laxation. Unbelief, indifference, etc., were 
suggested as fruitful causes for the absence of 
men from church and their failure to engage in 
Christian service. 

The foregoing are samples of the sentiments 
found in the replies to our inquiries. In con- 
sidering them we found material for many 
sermons. Multitudes of men came to hear their 
letters read and felt that they had a part in 
the discussion. Many said that they had never 
found so much interest in a service of any kind 
before. Having come once, they will come 
again. 

It costs money, time and effort to make a 
service attractive, and helpful. Yes, but it is 
a good investment. 


The Day of Salvation. 

“Behold, now is the accepted time; behold, 
now is the day of salvation.”—2 Cor. 6:2. 

The text embodies the following senti- 
ments: 

J, All mankind as sinners need salvation. 

II. The gospel reveals a plan every way 
adapted to the state of man as a fallen, ruined 
creature. Salvation by the merits and atone- 
ment of Christ. 

III. The salvation it proclaims is freely 
offered, without any preparation or condition 
required, on the part of the sinner, Rev. 
22:17; Isa. 55:1; Matt. 11:28; John 6:37; 72373 
le dain: 

IV. The present is the accepted time to 
seek the blessings of this salvation. Isa. 
55:6; Luke 13:24-30. 

V. If we live and die neglecting the sal- 
vation of the gospel, we cannot escape eternal 
punishment. Heb. 2:3.—Rev. Richard Cope. 
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BELLS 
S. A. Wilson 


Across the quiet air of a Sunday morning in 
a New England hill-town there came the toll- 
ing of the church bell. It was not time for 
chureh service, and after the tolling, the dwell- 
ers in the little hamlet eagerly counted the 
strokes of the bell. Ten after ten was checked 
off, and then two or three single strokes, and 
Sunday morning stillness once more reigned 
over the hills. ‘Highty-three,” said one listen- 
er, “Mr. A. is dead at last!” “How do you know? 
What was that?” asked a visitor from the West, 
to whom the “passing-bell” was unknown out- 
side of English literature. Due explanations 
made that colonial church on a New England 
hill a concrete image in-one listener’s memory 
of the English village churches with their bells 
—sad and gay—familiar to readers of English 
literature. A church without a bell is like a 
minister without a sermon. 

In the ancient Jewish worship, congrega- 
tions were gathered by the blast of a trumpet. 
The early Christians went steadily and secretly 
to their meetings in private houses or in the 
vaults of their dead to escape their persecutors. 
The Emperor Constantine freed them from fear, 
but it took about three centuries more for the 
church to become bold enough to call people to 
her services with clanging bells. At the end of 
the seventh century the Venerable Bede 
writes of them as appearing in England, and in 
the tenth century St. Dunstan hung bells in 
many England church towers. History shows 
that the rise of Gothic architecture and the use 
of church bells were events of the same age. 
Gothic architecture with its upspringing towers 
and spires, pointing heavenward, seemed appro- 
priate to the homes of the Christian faith, and 
it became distinctively the Christian architec- 
ture. These turrets and towers suggested 
bells, furnished suitable places for them, as 
the low, flat classic type of buildings did not. 

The bell soon began to play an important 
part in the life of the land. It not only sum- 
moned people to the church services, but played 
the part of the headlines of the modern news- 
papers. The bell in its tower pealed forth the 
news of the death of the old squire, of the mar- 
riage of the sons and daughters of the manor 
house, and of the birth in the hall of an heir 
to the estate. 

Longfellow makes the bells of Strasburg 
cathedral say: 

“JT praise the true God, I call the people, I con- 
vene the clergy! 

I lament the dead, I dispel the pestilence, I 
grace the festival! 

I toll for the funeral procession, I break the 
lightning, I mark the Sabbath! 

I wake the sluggards, I disperse the storms, 
I soften the hearts of the cruel!” 

We have spoken of the “Passing bell,” for- 
merly rung when one was known to be dying, 
now to appraise the neighborhood of a death, 
by tolling and striking the years of the de- 
parted. 

There were other instances of the entrance 
of the church bells into the daily life of the 
community, not now familiar to us. There was 
the “Angelus,” which we know from Millet’s 
famous picture, a call to a brief prayer, morn- 


ing, noon and night. There were the “Vesper 
bell,” the call to evening prayer, and the “Cur- 
few bell,” when all lights and fires were to be 
extinguished in every house. It is being re- 
vived in some places as an hour after which all 
children shall be off from the streets. The bell 
played a part in the ceremony of Romish ex- 
communication, so terrible in the medieval 
ages. The offender was excommunicated by 
“Bell, book and candle.” 


Whether bells were regarded as converts 
from heathenism or were of Christian origin, 
is uncertain, but this is sure, that they were 
baptized, much as persons are. It is believed 
that they were thus blessed and christened to 
render them more effectual in driving away 
evil spirits. 

Often a motto was carved on the bell. 
at Coventry is this: 

“T ring to Sermons with a lusty bome, 
That all may come and none can stay at home.” 

Sometimes the tower holds, not one bell, but 
a set of bells attuned to a certain harmony, 
chimes or carillons. These latter have the bells 
fixed, struck by hammers on the outside. The 
home of the carillons is in the “low countries,” 
Belgium and Holland. From the _ beautiful 
towers in the cities of the Netherlands fioated 
out the wonderful, sweet, wild music, which 
Longfellow has commemorated in “Carillon” 
and “The Belfry of Bruges.” The wierd music 
of the bells seems to drop from the sky, the 
effect being greatly increased by the invisibil- 
ity of the performer. 7 


Some one has written of the Netherlands: 
“There are picturesque scenes of market-place 
and busy harbors; of civic hall and church 
tower; and quiet canal and lush fields; but 
only when the music of bells is heard over all 
does the charm become complete.” 

But alas! today much of this fair land is the 
scene of war and misery and devastation. Of 
the famous carillons, those of Louvain have 
been totally destroyed; that of Mechlin, the 
most beautiful of them all, has been damaged; 
others have been injured and are in imminent 
danger of destruction. 

But the charm of bells is not confined to 
medieval times, nor felt only by European 
tourists. Who does not like to hear the bells 
of the village church across the field? or the 
heavier bell of the city across the snow-covered 
roofs some frosty Sunday morning? 

In an arcade of a large city is a piano store, 
the proprietor of which gives a concert on the 
player-piano each noon as men and women are 
going to lunch. The crowd about the door is 
never greater than when he is playing “The 
Chimes.” As the reproduction of the distant 
church bell fills the arcade, every passerby 
stops to listen. 

In the same city one church has a set of 
chimes on which the bell-master plays church 
hymn-tunes each Sunday evening. It is a 
Roman Catholic church, but many a Protestant 
within reach of those sweet, soft sounds 
throws his window up a little, even in winter, 
during the half-hour when the chimes are play- 
ing. 


On one 
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How I Collected Those Subscriptions 
; W. C. Poole 


In ten consecutive years I conducted ten 
financial campaigns, as a pastor, from paying 
left over church debts to organizing a congre- 
gation, buying the ground and building the 
church in a single year for them, on two differ- 
ent occasions. In not a single case did I ever 
end a year with a single penny of debt made 
under my administration. This was done as a 
member of the Wilmington Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and my 
pastorates were in Maryland and Delaware. 
One was a circuit of two churches, one of three 
churches, one of four churches and the last 
was a station in the fashionable section of 
Wilmington, Known as The McCabe Memorial 
Church. 


That paragraph was written for your ref- 
erence if you desire to investigate or have 
doubts, otherwise I would not have inserted 
it. I find it easier to raise money on the cash 
plan than on the debt plan, but my object is to 
tell about collecting the “doubtful subscrip- 
tions.” 


Usual Blunders at Church Dedications. 


More than once have I wished for a law to 
place any pastor or board of church trustees 
under severe sentence for giving out from the 
pulpit or through the press “that the entire 
debt was paid or provided for in subscriptions 
“good as gold.” Then the usual plan is for the 
pastor to go to another chureh and let his suc- 
cessor make the subscriptions as “good as 
gold,” and suffer from the reaction. In nine 
cases out of ten I believe this is the custom. 
I have raised thousands of dollars but I believe 
that the most difficult proposition I ever met 


was a little left-over debt of only about two' 


hundred dollars on a small country church in 
the beginning of my ministry. Nobody seemed 
to know that it was there until I had arrived on 
the field. It had been publicly announced 
from the pulpit on dedication day that more 
than enough money had been raised and the 
doxology had been sung. 


Bad Subscriptions. 


Bad subscriptions were the explanation. In 
other places I have found “mistakes in count- 
ing up,” “pastor bad financier,’ and the usual 
run of excuses, which do not excuse. As a con- 
sequence most churches have several years of 
struggle after dedication. 

That I should never have lost a hundred dol- 
lars all together in all of the thousands of dol- 
lars I have raised seemed to be miraculous to 
some ministers who have asked the reason. 


Perhaps my business training behind the 
counter and in business for myself from my 
fifteenth to my nineteenth years may explain 
in part. Perhaps the habit of saying what I mean 
and meaning what I say has made my record 
possible. Perhaps real good fortune has some- 
times pulled me through as I know it did in one 
case. 

My personal example may have had an effect. 


- I have never bought a penny’s worth of goods 


from any store for myself without paying cash 


down. No merchant has ever been able to per- 
suade me to take an article home to examine 
without I left the money behind. 


Public Statements. 


I believe that people who give the money 
have a right to know what goes with it. In a 
money raising campaign I have kept weekly 
before the congregation the reports of all sub- 
scriptions and all subscribers. This has fixed 
the eye of the public on each subscription and 
each subscriber and made prompt collection far 
easier, for no one wanted to be the last to pay 
up. It also encouraged them to give and make 
subscriptions. I do not mind taking money 
from those who want it kept secret but I will 
never count a subscription from such. It makes 
me responsible for the shortage if there ‘is any. 


Fix responsibility all the time. I take my 
share and expect the other fellow to take his 
share. Many of the big losses come from the 
fact that there is a break in the responsi- 
bility somewhere. Public statements fix re- 
sponsibility at each step of the progress. Public 
statements printed or typewritten and dis- 
tributed have the moral force of signed pledges 
to aid in collection. Nevertheless, I always 
have signed pledges if I can get them. 


Pledges made for others are the greatest 
danger. I always fear them and ask for a 
signed personal guarantee. One liberal hearted 
party once pledged to raise $300 and the sub- 
seription was counted in public and itemized a 
score of times in the six months campaign 
without any denial. When I called for payment 
at the finish, I was told that the parties from 
whom the money was expected had paid their 
money to other collectors. Public opinion com- 
pelled the party who had guaranteed the $300, 
and was fully able to pay it, to get it in three 
days. If there had been no public reports it 
would have been lost. 


The Irresponsible Subseriber. 


The irresponsible subscriber is one of the 
greatest dangers. He has stopped many a re- 
sponsible man from making a much larger 
pledge. He intends well but intentions are not 
accepted at the banks. 


One such party once made me an offer of 
$1,000 to begin an enterprise. Quick as possi- 
ble then and there I wrote his offer in legal 
form, asked him to sign it and have it indorsed. 
That ended his chance to criticise me for not 
accepting his offer. He could have embarrassed 
my pastorate had I not done this, for he had 
great power in speech but his financial credit 
was not good for a hundred dollars. 


Business Men Want Business Managenient. 


The men who have the money are the men 
from whom the money must come. They are 
also the kind of men who demand business-like 
management. I have always found that men 
with money are generally ready to invest in any 
good church or charity proposition if it has 
merit in their judgment. On the other hand 
they will not lend their names even as con- 
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tributors to what they consider a bad invest- 
ment or misuse or mismanagement of funds. 
One millionaire who has helped me liberally 
told me that his bookkeeper sets aside one- 
tenth of the year’s profits each year, and that he 
uses the same care and judgment in administer- 
ing and investing this fund where it will do the 
most good as he uses in making a personal in- 
vestment. He has particular advisers and they 
must first recommend any donation before he 
makes it. I have found his offer of a con- 
ditional donation worth many times the dona- 
tion as it is a recommendation to others to 
give. 

My having this class of men allied to a cause, 
has always set a good standard of business 
ideas and many times it has helped delinquent 
subscribers to pay up. 

Dates—Plans and Finish. 

Definite statement of plans and dates which 
lead somewhere to a desirable finish without 
allowing a thought of a failure on the part of 
any one has perhaps been the greatest aid in 
getting in that last twenty per cent of sub- 
scriptions which so many lose. I always set 
a date for every step in every part of a 
building or debt raising campaign, when I be- 
gin the campaign. These dates are kept be- 
fore the congregation in printed form. When 
the subscriptions are all in I see that every 
subscriber is honored by having his name on 
the printed statement and the amount he has 
subscribed along with the time when it is due. 
Never omit the time it is due. The omission of 
this causes a large per cent of the unpaid sub- 
scriptions. I never equivocate or generalize 
about this; but from pulpit and in print keep 
that before the congregation without being 
personal. 


I always try to get a good large sub- 
scription on the condition that all subscriptions 
shall be paid by a certain date. One such 
subscription for a thousand dollars once en- 
abled me to collect at least another thousand 
which I believe would have been impossible if 
I had not had the big subscription to talk about 
every Sunday for two months before the other 
subscriptions were due. The fact is, I gave 
more than I intended to give in order to claim 
it. It had been made by a business man who 
demanded business management in church 
finances. It certainly secured the prompt pay- 
ment of several thousand dollars, some of 
which would have been delayed, if not lost en- 
tirely. 

My Rules. 


1st. Have a definite plan, including time, 

dates, amount needed and amount subscribed 
by each subscriber and when the same is to be 
paid. : 
2. Arouse enthusiasm with the plan and 
then begin the campaign for subscriptions on 
condition that the campaign is completed on 
schedule time. Many subscriptions will be se- 
cured because of the daring challenge to the 
public. 

3. Keep the date of completing the entire 
plan, including the payment of the last sub- 
scription constantly before the people. Have a 
printed list of each subscription as paid. — 

4. Let only those who have the confidence 
of business men manage the campaign. EKm- 


phasize banking rules. Teach business. If 
your enterprise is only a small one, be sure 
that it is financially creditable. Make banks 
and business men respect you. 


5. Always keep some good news back from 
the people to use in emergency. It is the re- 
serve strength which gives one confidence in 
himself and others confidence in him. 


6. Of course you pray and exercise all the 
religion you have and therefore I did not men- 
tion this. 


Second Coming of Christ. 
“Unto them that look for him, shall he ap- 
pear the second time, without sin, unto salva- 
tion.”—Heb. 9:28. 


lip 
The glorious appearance of the Son of God. 
1. Its certainty—“He shall appear.” 
2. Its order—“The second time.” 
3. Its manner—“Without sin.” 
4. Its end—‘“Unto salvation.” 
te 
The persons interested in it. 
look for him,” 
1. With ardent love. 
2. With earnest longing. 
3. With patient waiting. 
4. With due preparation—Rev. T. Spencer. 


“Those who 


Christ the Good Shepherd. 

“T am the good shepherd, and know my 
sheep, and am known of mine.”—John 10:14. 
1s 
The character of Christ; “the good shep- 

herd.” 

1. He has purchased his people. 

2. He feeds them. 

3. He guides them. 

4. He defends them. 

II. 

His knowledge of his people. 

1. He distinguishes them from others. He 
has chosen them. He draws them to his fold. 
He has formed in them his image. 

2. He takes particular and individual cog- 
nizance of them. 

EET 


Their knowledge of him. 

1. They know and value his person. 

2. They know his will. 

3. They know his voice. 

4. They know his present power to save 
them. 

How condescending is Christ’s love! How 
blessed is the true believer’s condition!—Rev. 
J. Arye. 


THE LORD’S PEOPLE 
Are described in the Word as 


1. A Chosen People. Deut. 7:6; Pet. 2:9. 
a A Redeemed People. Exod. 15:13; Eph. 
7s A Peculiar People. Deut. 14:2; Titus 
ee A Separated People. Exod. 33:16; John 


5. A Holy People. Deut. 7:6; I Pet. 1:15. 
6. A Happy People. Deut. 33:29; John 15:11. 
~—Rev. John Ritchie. 
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METROPOLITAN 


PULPIT THEMES 


From Recent Sermons by Rev. John Henry Jowett, D. D. 


The Baptism of Fire. 

“He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.’ Matt. 3:11. 

The fire of God generates steam, it creates 
driving power, it produces forceful and invin- 
cible enthusiasm. You will find abundant exam- 
ples of this spiritual miracle in the Acts of the 
Apostles; perhaps the Book might be more truly 
named “The Acts of the Holy Spirit,” for all 
the glorious activity is generated by his holy 
fire. Let your eyes glance over the apostolic 
record. Mark how the fire of God endows man 
with the power of magnificent initiative. Take 
the apostle Peter—once his strength was the 
strength of impulse, a spurt and then a collapse, 
a spasm and then a retreat, proud beginnings 
bereft of patience and perseverance. But see 
him when the Spirit of God has got hold of him, 
and what a gift he has received of initial and 
sustained enthusiasm! “And Peter filled with 
the Holy Spirit!” You see him then and note 
the strength of his drive, and the ardor of his 
enterprise. And the example of Peter would be 
confirmed by the examples of all the other apos- 
tles, if only we knew their personal history and 
experience. I wish there had been given,to us 
just a glimpse of doubting Thomas—slow, hes- 
itant, reluctant, uncertain, when the Holy Spirit 
had him in possession. “And Thomas, filled 
with the Holy Spirit,’—I would give something 
to know the end of that sentence. And I wish 
we had one glimpse of timid, fearful, night- 
walking Nicodemus, when the fire of God’s 
Spirit blazed in his soul. “Then Nicodemus, 
filed with the Holy Spirit,’—I wonder what 
notable exploits would complete that unfiuished 
sentence. This we know; the holy fire trans- 
formed the timid into the courageous, the luke- 
warm into the fervent, it generated a moral 
steam which made them invincible. 


Christianizing Our Politics. 

‘Thy kingdom come.” Matt. 6:10. 

We must Christianize our conception of poli- 
tics. Politics has become a debased word. It 
is one of those sovereign words I mentioned a 
week ago as having lost their crowns.. It orig- 
inally meant the science and art of government. 
It meant the regulation of man in all his rela- 
tions as the member of a nation and a state. It 
was a science and an art, with large ideals, and 
with correspondingly noble endeavor and 
achievement. But today politics too often means 
self-seeking, wire-pulling, secret manoeuvering, 
the pursuit of personal advantage, sectional 
campaigns, the magnifying of party interests 
above the welfare of the nation and the state. 
It is too often a low scramble and not a lofty 
crusade. And therefore there is urgent and im- 
mediate need that we Christianize our concep- 
tion of politics. We must get back to Christ. 
What is the end and aim of government in the 
life and teachings of Christ? It is this: “Thy 
kingdom come.” And what is the kingdom? It 
is “the kingdom of righteousness, and peace, 
and joy.”” And, therefore, the Christianized con- 
ception of politics is this—such an intelligent 
direction of human government as will make 
all that is crooked straight, and will appoint 
such relations in righteousness as will provide 


a nest for the holy dove of peace, and for all 
the singing birds of sacred joy. Christianized 
politics are human regulations in the sphere of 
government for answering the prayer of our 
Lord, “Thy kingdom come.” What a concep- 
tion of politics! But it is the only conception 
that is Christian. And if we are Christians 
every other conception wikl be brushed aside. 
And if this is the meaning of politics what man- 
ner of men ought our politicians to be? It is 
abundantly clear that there are some men who 
ought never to be allowed to get into office. No 
man is going to labor for righteousness whose 
own life is not straight. Such a man has neither 
vision nor aspiration. His own iniquity be- 
reaves him of clear eyes and holy will. 


The Ways of God. 
Xe Isa. 28:24-29. 

Well, then, with our eyes upon the farmer, 
what can we say about the ways of God? We 
can say this: a wise purpose runs through all 
the apparently isolated acts of God. No act of 
God happens without reason, and the reason has 
its beginning and ending in sovereign holiness 
and love. What a faith this would be if we 
could hold it! Nay, better far to say, what a 
faith this would be if it could hold us—faith in 
the reasonable purposes and processes of divine 
grace! And yet this is a primary aspect of the 
Christian faith. Faith is an acting belief in 
the reasonableness of God. For we can trust 
the dominant reason, even though we cannot 
trace the reasonableness. We can believe hap- 
penings to be divinely significant even when 
we cannot apprehend their significance. I can 
conceive a child watching a farmer, and looking 
at the isolated acts of agriculture, and, while 
trusting the farmer, being greatly confused 
with the character of his work. She may see 
the farmer in the act of destruction, breaking 
up the clods, and she has not the faintest con- 
ception what relation crumbling soil may have 
to daily bread. And there is that crippled daisy 
just broken by the cruel share! What has that 
to do with the blowing corn? Or she watches 
the sharp harrow with its many cruel teeth. 
But what has that to do with the yellow sheaves, 
and with the song of the harvest home? I say 
that a little child can believe in the purpose of 
the farmer, even though she cannot apprehend 
the process. And so with a gardener shearing 
some lovely and luxuriant hedge. I can well 
remember in my childhood standing aghast at 
the apparently wanton destruction, and all be- 
cause I could not see beyond the act, or see the 
process in the act, which looked forward to the 
stronger and more beautiful life of the coming 
spring. A single act does not reveal a process, 
and the child-mind cannot, therefore, appre- 
hend the significance of acts which are, never- 
theless, deeply filled with significance. But 
again I say, the child can trust the worker even 
when she cannot understand his works. 


A Symmetrical Character. 

“And everyone had four faces; the first face 
was the face of a cherub, and the second face 
was the fact of a man, and the third face was 
the face of a lion, and the fourth the face of an 
eagle.” Hzek. 10:14. 
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And now there arises a very serious question. 
Shall we be satisfied with merely one aspect of 
this character and dwell in that aspect, or shall 
we live in two, or three, or four? That is to say, 
shall we live in a segment of our destined pow- 
ers, or in the full circle? To live in one and 
to ignore the others is to live in perilous exag- 
geration. It is to maim the character and ren- 
der it ineffective. For instance, to have the 
eagle without the lion is to have visions and 
dreams and reveries, but no massive strength, 
no firmness of march, no courageous resolution. 
It is to be an air-patrol with no adequate forces 
on the road. 

On the other hand, to have the lion without 
the eagle is to have strength without vision. It 
is to be in possession of blind force, which can 
so easily become cruel, and brutal, and destruc- 
tive. And once again, to have the face of the 
cherub without the face of the man is to have 
piety divorced from humanity, and that is weak 
sentimentalism; it is to have piety sundered 
from geniality and that is a gloomy asceticism. 
The cherub without the human face! That is 
what Wordsworth had in his early days. He 
worshipped at nature’s altar, but no fellow-pil- 
grims joined him in the worship. He saw the 
glory of the Lord, but he did not see it along- 
side the pathetic needs of man. And then, later 
in life, to the face of the cherub came the face 
of the man, and never again could Wordsworth 
move in the fair fields of God’s creation without 
hearing what he calls “the still, sad music of 
humanity.” The cherub without the man is re- 
mote from our clouded shores, and lives a de- 
formed and ineffective life. But the man with- 
out the cherub is equally partial and maimed. 
He toils without mystic communion. His labor 
is divorced from prayer. The human is cut 
away from the divine, and he never sees the 
mystic ray, ‘‘the light that never was on sea or 
land.” The man without the cherub! His ocean 
has no heavenly star. His road has no ethereal 
gleam. 


One Flock, One Shepherd. 
John 10:16. 

And such is the vision of the great Shepherd 
of our souls. Our Lord and Master purposes a 
vast Christian union, and not a limited eccle- 
siastical uniformity. He purposes a free fel- 
lowship in the spirit and not a cramping im- 
prisonment in the letter. He has no wish to 
crowd us into one fold, but he lovingly seeks to 
make us members of one flock. He would pre- 
serve our individualities and yet unite us in a 
great communion. He would have infinite va- 
riety in the one church. He would have “many 
mansions” in one Father’s house. He would 
have many folds, but one flock and one Shep- 
herd. Well now, if we are to cherish this larger 
and more inspiring vision of the flock we shall 
have to look beyond the walls of the fold. 
“Other sheep I have which are not of this fold.” 
This larger outlook upon the flock calls for the 
cultivation of the grace of comprehensiveness 
and for the virtue of a strong and bracing mag- 
nanimity. We are called upon to look over the 
walls of our fold, and to have leisure from our 
fold, and detachment from it, and we are to seek 
the enriching experience of communion with 
the larger flock whose folds are scattered over 
the entire field. We are not to shut ourselves 
up in the fold of our own denomination, but we 


are to cultivate the vision of the universal, 
church. We are not to confine our interests to: 
the fold of our own nation, but we are to sym- 
pathetically busy ourselves in the welfare of 
the race. We are called upon to exercise our- | 
selves in the inclusive vision of the Shepherd, ~ 
and to look abroad over that vast spiritual fel- 
lowship which unites almost countless varie- 
ties of life in the vital headship of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 
The New Heaven and the New Earth. 
Rev. 21:1. 

We have allowed ourselves to be dragooned 
into the assumption that the contemplation of 
the future life of blessedness unfits the soul 
for the hard battlings in this present life of 
sin and woe, the laborings in this troubled 
sphere of tyranny and tears. How ever have 
we allowed this assumption to be fastened upon 
us as a belief, that the thought of heaven un- 
fits the soul for the travails of earth, and that 
such contemplation wastes human energy, every 
ounce of which should be marshalled against 
the powerful entrenchments of embattled 
wrong? The testimony of history is against it. 
If you will turn to the stirring chapters in hu- 
man history which tell the story of great spirit- 
ual and moral revivals, you will find that the 
contemplation of the heavenly rest has always 
been one of the factors in the glorious quicken- 
ing, and one of the essential nutriments in 
every subsequent social crusade. 

And, further, the witness of biography is 
against the assumption that the opening of the 
windows of the great tomorrow enervates the 
soul for the labors of today. Read Oliver 
Cromwell’s letters; read John Bunyan’s “Grace 
Abounding”’; read the life of Horace Bushnell; 
read the life of Dwight L. Moody. All these 
were truly active men, laborious men, men who 
loved the battle and the battle-field. But in the 
fiercest of their warfare their souls stole away 
to the heights of Beulah and they refreshed 
themselves in the vision of the everlasting rest. 

But, indeed, the entire assumption is against 
the teachings of common sense. Why should 
we expect to increase the reservoir of our moral 
energy by limiting our gathering-ground to its 
smallest dimensions? Why should we reason 
that by lessening the vision we shall inspire the 
toil? I do not know that a cobbler would work 
any less devotedly at his bench, or that he 
would do less effective work, if his window 
opened out on to large spaces, and mountain 
air breathed upon him as he bent to his task. 
* * * Our brave forefathers used to sing, “Arise, 
my soul, and stretch thy wings,” and they would 
stretch their wings in fine and spacious flight, 
rising to contemplate their glorious inheritance, 
beholding the land that is fairer than day, 
gleaming yonder on the edge of the far horizon. 


: TO OUR READERS 

The Expositor now refuses all investment ad- 
vertising, and we therefore call your attention to 
the 4 per cent savings opportunity on page X. 
Four per cent is the highest rate of earning on 
your money, which enables you to feel certain 
about the principal and have it available at any 
time. This bank has fifty million dollars, and is 
the bank the editor uses. For particulars as to 
how you can open an account with this bank by 
mail, write for booklet X to the Citizens Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Cleveland, O. 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 
BEST OF RECENT SERMONS 


Rey. Charles Carroll Albertson, D. D., Rev. James H. Snowden, D. D., E 
= 


Rey. Charles Reed Zahniser, Ph. D., Rev. James Learmont 


IN THE BEGINNING, GOD 
REV. CHARLES CARROLL ALBERTSON, D. D. 


Text: “In the beginning, God.” Gen. 1:1. 

An ox in a clover field seeks nothing but to 
satisfy his hunger. He asks no questions of 
the green about him, or the blue above. Man 
seeks to know his environment. He finds him- 
self on a planet called the earth; he desires to 
know what this earth is. So he studies geology 
until he knows the various strata of the rock 
and soil and identifies the fossils of long ages 
past. He studies chemistry until he knows the 
constituents of earth and air and sea. He 
studies physical geography until he knows the 
surface outline of the earth, its continents and 
islands, its mountain chains and rivers, the di- 
rection of its ocean currents and the distribu- 
tion of its plants and animals. He studies as- 
tronomy until he knows the earth in its relation 
to other celestial bodies. By telescope he 
brings other worlds nearer to his sight by many 
million miles, and by the spectroscope he ana- 
lyzes the light that streams from distant suns. 

At last after he has reached the limit of hu- 
man knowledge, he reviews what he has 
learned, and finds that there is one question 
still unsatisfied. He asks, “What?” and history 


replied. He asks “How?” and science an- 
swered. He asked “Why?” and _ philosophy 
spoke. Now, his thought runs from facts and 


modes and theories to causes, and the one great 
question of his mind is “Who?” That is the 
question of theology, and that is the question 
the Bible answers in this text, “In the begin- 
ning, God—” 

It is a simple answer and sublime. But it is 
not sufficient for some minds. Possibly, we 
should say it is not satisfactory to some minds. 
So, let us find another, and possibly a better 
answer. Let us say: 

I. “In the beginning, Law.” This may suit 
some minds better than the other, for some 
minds consider Law a more philosophical term 
than God. So be it—“in the beginning, Law.” 

One of the very first lessons the physical 
‘scientist learns is that everywhere in the uni- 
verse law prevails. Not a dewdrop is distilled, 
not a leaf opens, not a spear of grass grows, 
not a snowflake falls, not a cloud gathers, not 
a wind blows, not a tide rises, but according to 
rigid laws. And these laws are universal. 
Their operations are the same in the instant 
present and the ancient past. They will be the 
same in the remote future. They are the same 
in far-off worlds beyond the utmost boundary 
of our straining sight. Everywhere law waves 
its scepter, and blazes on its throne. 

Now human intelligence commands us to 
believe that law existed before the world’s hour 
of birth, and will exist after the world’s day of 
doom. Other celestial bodies have perished. 
Ours may. In 1866, a small star in the contella- 


tion of the Northern Crown suddenly blazed out 
with a brilliancy equaling that of Sirius, Cap- 
ella, or Vega. Soon it began to fade. The 
spectroscope revealed the red, green and violet 
lines of hydrogen flames. Now suppose our 
sun, which is a star enveloped by vast volumes 
of hydrogen, were to blaze out like that! this 
earth and all the planets of our system would 
be converted into gases as quickly as a drop of 
water turns to vapor in a furnace. Yet still 
would law prevail. In the beginning, Law. 
In the end, Law. Law is the aipha and omega 
of the universe. 


But that is not the end of the proposition. 
Natural law so operates as to secure order 
everywhere. This presupposes design. Design 
is a logical conclusion, or rather an institu- 
tional, an original and necessary inference. It 
is no effort to think it. We are forced to think 
it. Socrates enforced this argument by the il- 
lustration of a statue. Two thousand years 
later Paley used a watch to illustrate the same 
idea. And in our day, John Fiske, the most re- 
nowned disciple of Darwin in America, and 
himself a profound believer in Christianity, 
pointed to a flower, and said, “Behold design 
in natural law.’ So the proposition stands: 
In the beginning, Law; in the law, Design. 

Nor is this the ultimate form of the proposi- 
tion. Design presupposes intelligence. The 
various and intricate designs of natural law are 
evidence of an intelligence so complex and so 
beyond the power of man to comprehend, that 
deist, theist and atheist alike unite to call it In- 
finite. Nature presents not only a lawful order 
of things, but an order whose design points to 
an origin of Infinite Intelligence. Philosophy, 
at its best, is the discernment of that intelli- 
gence. 

Take a book, filled with great thoughts, ex- 
pressed in fitting words. A child who has 
hardly learned to read cannot understand it. 
But you read it, and you understand parts of 
it; not all of it, perhaps, for he who wrote it 
had a mind of superior intelligence. Nature is 
such a book, a volume filled with great 
thoughts, not printed on paper, but written in 
field and ocean and cloud. We read the mean- 
ing slowly, painfully, stupidly, meeting much 
that baffles us, but enough that we can compre- 
hend to convince us that the whole work is an 
intelligent and harmonious production. There 
was a time when this book did not exist as it 
exists now. New pages are being daily added 
to it. How came the volume into existence? 
What of these new chapters? They are a part 
of the perfect order. They have been designed 
so to be. The Intelligence revealed by the de- 
sign was before the design. Now where are we? 
In the beginning, Law; in law, Design; before 
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design, Intelligence. Hence, in the beginning, 


Intelligence. 


II. Let us take another proposition. Let it 
be, “In the beginning, Motion.” Motion is a 
more scientific term than God, and there is mo- 
tion everywhere. The earth moves about the 
sun. The moon moves about the earth. The 
sun moves about some greater center which no 
telescope is able to reveal to mortal sight. The 
sea is in constant motion. The mountains are 
moving to the plains, and the plains are mov- 
ing towards the sea. The air is never stagnant. 
Atom jostles atom and there is no rest. It is so 
in the process of organic life—every cell is 
moving, whether in the insentient plant, the 
sentient animal or self-conscious man—nu- 
trient matter changing to formed matter, 
formed matter changing to dead matter, and 
dead matter contributing to the elements of 
other life. Motion is one of the modes of mat- 
ter. But there was a time when there was no 
motion. No fin cleft the water, no wing sailed 
the air. When motion began, Creation began. 
“In the beginning, Motion.” 


Something must have impressed motion upon 
matter in the beginning. What was that? Well, 
there are only two existences in the universe, 
matter and mind, and they are essentially dif- 
ferent. Mind is creative; matter is not. Mat- 
ter never originated anything. Matter cannot 
move itself, but mind can move matter. In the 
beginning, Motion; necessary to motion, mind; 
so the proposition is reduced to this, ‘In the 
beginning, Mind.” 

III. State it thus if you please: “In the be- 
ginning, Force.” So be it. But the study of 
nature discloses that the creative force has ex- 
erted itself, or has been exerted, with a purpose 
so perfect in its adaptation of means to ends, 
that back of that purpose must have been pre- 
determination. 


This universe was purposed. Its purpose was 
predetermined. Its purpose is so manifold that 
it could have been predetermined only by an 
Infinite Personality. So this proposition 
stands as follows: In the beginning, Force. In 
force, Purpose. Before purpose Predetermina- 
tion. Necessary to predetermination, Person- 
ality. Infinite Intelligence, Infinite Power and 
Infinite Personality. We are not very far from 
God. One step further and we shall stand upon 


the threshold of the Court of the God of the 
Bible. That step let us now take. 

Iv. Examining closely the constitution and 
course of natural law, we find, not alone evi- 
dences of a directing and purposeful intelli- 
gence, but abundant manifestations of each of 
the four fundamental ideas of reason—the 
True, the Right, the Perfect and the Good. Na- 
ture is not only an intelligent but a benevolent 
order of things. 

Now and then cosmic forces do seems to be 
cruel and merciless, if not malignant. Yet, in 
the fuller knowledge of the reason of things, 
they may themselves be benevolences. Con- 
sider, for example, a certain series of heavy 
frosts we had through the Western countries of 
this state in May, a few years ago. They ruined 
many a poor man’s garden and stripped many a 
vineyard of its promised fruit. But those 
frosts killed something more than early veget- 
ables and fruit—they destroyed the most prom- 
ising crop of destructive insects that had 
threatened us for many years. So the frosts 
were a mercy. 

The fact is, however there may seem to be 
breaks in the benevolence of the natural or- 
der, the general tendency of the system is to 
contribute to the comfort and happiness of the 
highest order of being. In short, we come to 
this conclusion, however things may seem, they 
could not be better. “What?” says one, “would 
it not be better if there were no pain?” No 
Pain is a benevolence. Painlessness would be 
a curse, surrounded as we are by perils on 
every hand, at the first approach of which we 
need a sentinel to warn us of impending dan- 
ger. Pain is such a sentinel. Would it not be 
better if there were no sorrow? No. Sorrow 
is a benevolence. “Tribulation worketh pa- 
tience, and patience experience and experience 
hope.” 

In the beginning, Love—Love, which made 
us and endowed us with faculties almost di- 
vine; Love, which prepared a planet for our 
habitation; Love, which spreads our tables and 
renews our youth; Love, which suffers long and 
is still kind. 

In the beginning, an Infinite, Intelligent, 
Loving Personality. Why not say, “In the be- 
ginning, God?” This is the God we worship—- 
this is our God—an Infinite, Intelligent, Loving 
Person. 


ONE-SIDED PEOPLE 
REV. JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D. D. 


Text: 
88; 

On the one side the chosen people of Jehovah 
worshiped the true God, and on the other they 
mixed among the heathen and» worshiped idols; 
and so they were like cakes not turned, baked 
on one side and soft dough on the other. 

The world is full of one-sided people; people 
who are only half-baked; who have their good 
points and their weak or bad points; who are 
well developed in some lines and deficient and 
deformed in others. It is hard to get all good 
points in one person; to find a symmetrically 
proportioned, fully developed man. Such a 
man would be unique in the world, and in fact 
only one such perfect Man ever lived. Yet this 


“Ephraim is a cake not turned.”’ Hosea 


many-sided, all-around development should be 
our ideal and effort. 


I. In education. 

One of the vital points in education is te keep 
the mind and body in balance and not let one 
outgrow the other. A strong body and a feeble 
mind, or a feeble body and a strong mind— 
either combination produces a one-sided man. 
In childhood the body is the main factor and 
should have plenty of food and air and exercise 
and play and sleep. There is danger of over- 
driving children in our public schools. It is 
pitiful to see a child with the lines of thought 
and worry on its face. Up in the high schools 
and colleges formerly little attention was paid 
to the body, and pressure was crowded on the 
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mind, with the result that there were many 
pale-faced students with well-baked brains and 
soft bones. But now athletics are prominent 
and the body is being developed and trained. 
We should not run to excess in this direction 
and put the body above the mind and make 
more of the animal than of the mental, but we 
should keep the two well balanced, the student 
should bake his cake on both sides. 


Within the mind itself there is danger of one- 
sidedness. Intellect and affection should grow 
together. The man who is all intellect but no 
heart, who can think but not feel, is only a 
small fraction of a man. Still more fatal to full 
manhood is the process by which the intellect 
absorbs the power of faith and dries up the in- 
stincts of worship. Science is in danger of fix- 
ing its gaze so closely upon matter that it can- 
not see the Mind that is everywhere back of 
matter, and of thus missing the larger meaning 
of the world. It is a grand thing to be able to 
see physical laws and gather the very stars into 
their nets, but it is a still grander thing to be 
able to see the heavenly visions that fill the sky 
and crowd the air. The mind that has only an 
earthward side and no dome of faith that is 
windowed on the skies is pitifully one-sided and 
fragmentary. 


II. The material and the spiritual side of ‘life. 

There is a material side of life, rooted in the 
earth, which is of vast importance. Its con- 
cerns are the body, appetites and senses, busi- 
ness, art and pleasure. It digs in the soit for 
bread and seeks to turn all the earth into 
wealth. It has a thirst for money. On this side 
of life men are measured by material stand- 
ards; the farmer by his land, the merchant by 
his capital, and the size of every man by his 
bank account. This life is vital to human ex- 
istence and is good as far as it goes. It is the 
stepping-stone from savagery to civilization and 
mounts on up into our splendid modern world 
Its power for evil begins only when it begins to 
usurp the place of higher things and insolently 
elaims to be the whole of life. This life goes 
no deeper than the flesh and feeds man only as 
an animal, But man is an animal, plus a soul, 
a spirit of divine capacities and possibilities. 
The great words in his speech are not bread, 
business and pleasure, but conscience, charac- 
ter and God. Material things touch him only 
on the earthward side; spiritual things touch 
him on the heavenward side and this side opens 
towards the infinite and eternal. 


The great thing in human life is to keep these 
two sides in proper proportion and balance. 
Many live only on the lower side of life. They 
toil at their work, push things in business, have 
a keen instinct for money; or they feed on fash- 
ion, excitement and pleasure; while their spir- 
itual nature starves and withers. Such a life 
is a cake not turned, baked on the earthward 
side, but on the heavenward side pasty and 
crude, unfit to nourish the soul. It is unworthy 
of man and at last its root shall be rottenness 
and its blossoms go up as dust. The soul lives 
its highest life beyond the gateways of the 
senses in the unseen. It sees heavenly visions 
of truth and duty, aspiration and worship, and 
as it climbs these spiritual slopes it gets closer 
to the great thoughts of God and loses itself in 
his life. We ought to have roots in the earth, 


but we ought also to have leaves and blossoms 
In the sunshine. We should live in the body and 
for time as we must, but we should also live in 
the spirit and for eternity and God, and thus 
we shall live a full-orbed life. 


III. In the Christian life. 


The prophet was addressing the professed 
people of God when he charged them with being 
a cake not turned; and the point of his charge 
was that they were only half and half; half 
Jews and half Gentiles; worshiping at the altar 
of Jehovah, and yet mixing with idolaters. They 
baked their cake first at the fires of God’s altar 
on one side, and then left the other side unbaked 
in heathen iniquity. The church still contains 
many such one-sided Christians. They are half 
and half in their knowledge of the Bible and of 
the Christian life; in their attendance on the 
services and ordinances of the church. They 
are half and half in Christian character and 
conduct; half in the church and half in the 
world; confessing the name of Christ in the 
church and then mixing with no distinguishing 
mark upon them with the unbelieving people of 
the world. We need to be charitable in judging 
these one-sided Christians, for we all fall short. 
The Bible frequently speaks plainly to such 
people. “No man having put his hand to the 
plough and looking back is fit for the kingdom 
of God.” “I would thou wert cold or hot.” Such 
service is unsatisfying. It is thorough work 
that is enthusiastic and easy work. Let us pull 
ourselves in out of the world and get our whole 
heart and life into Christian service, and this 
will make us strong and happy. Be not con- 
formed to this world, but be transformed by the 
renewing of your mind; be a Christian through 
and through, and we shall have joy in such 
service. 

Christian character is in danger of being one- 
sided. Character is a complex thing and is the 
sum of many habits; a web of many strands, a 
growth with many branches and blossoms. It 
is the symmetrical development and harmonious 
blending of all these elements that make the 
perfect character. But here again we are more 
or less defective and deformed. It is a fine 
thing to have knowledge and zeal well bal- 
anced; yet those who have large knowledge are 
often cool and indifferent as to action, and those 
who burn with zeal may be lacking in wisdom. 
Conscience and charity are two elements that 
ought not to be separated. Loyalty to our own 
convictions ought always to be tempered with 
toleration for the convictions of others. Put 
conscience and zeal on one side of a man’s char- 
acter and put no wisdom and charity on the 
other side to match them, and we have a cake 
not turned, a one-sided man who may do much 
good, but also much harm. He may be a zeal- 
ous Christian, but a very unpleasant man to live 
with. So one may be orthodox in creed and 
heterodox in conduct, upright yet uncharitable, 
self-controlled, yet selfish. 

The Christian should be, not a one-sided, 
half-baked, defective and deformed character, 
but a full-rounded man, ever looking unto Je- 
sus; and to this end we should strive “till we 
all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ.” 
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WEEDS: A SERMON TO SUBURBANITES — 
REV. CHARLES REED ZAHNISER, Ph. D. 


Text: “Let thistles grow instead of wheat, 
and cockle instead of barley.” Job 31:40. 

Weeds do not suggest pleasant things. To 
those of us who have been reared on the farm 
they bring up unpleasant memories. Mr. Powell 
said some little time ago in an excellent article 
in The Independent, that when he was a boy 
he thought weeds were made purposely to keep 
him busy when he wanted to go fishing. He 
is an old man now, but he is still not quite sure 
but he was right! I know myself that the dear- 
est money I ever earned was when one rainy 
summer the ragweed had got ahead of us in the 
cornfield my father paid me five cents a row to 
pull it out. My back still aches and my fingers 
feel sore when I think about it! 


Presumably everybody has a bad opinion of 
weeds, and we ought to have. But there is a 
larger sense in which this should be true. It 
is that in which we think of weeds as the sym- 
bol of noxious growth anywhere in life which 
crowds out things more desirable, uses up our 
best resources and gives us nothing at the end 
but an ugly and bothersome product. 


I. Think, in the first place, of the Curse of 
Weeds. Hvery farmer and gardéner is engaged 
in a ceaseless, relentless war against them. His 
fight must never stop, for if it does his plants 
will soon be swamped and so will he. It has 
been estimated that the weed loss in my own 
state amounts to as much as $5,000,000 every 
year. Think what that means; all that wealth 
which might have gone into useful and life- 
producing growth being used up in what really 
injures us. It is a crime to let weeds grow. 
In some states there are laws making it a crim- 
inal offense for a farmer to let weeds ripen 
seed to pollute the land of others, and such 
laws are right. 

But now there are other kinds of weeds that 
are just as noxious, just as mean, just as dan- 
gerous, just as sure to spread as those which 
grow in gardens or fields. They grow in human 
society and in human hearts. Here are all kinds 
of commercialized vices whereby vicious people 
fatten on the weaknesses of others; saloons, 
brothels, gambling joints, low amusements, for 
example. But back of these are the weeds in 
human hearts. That is, there would be no drink 
evil if there were no drinkers, no gambling evil 
if there were no gamblers, and there would be 
none of these if there were no growths of sin 
and folly in human hearts. 

All sins are weeds; lasciviousness, unclean- 
ness, strife, enmities, jealousies, revellings, ex- 
travagance, all of them are weeds of the soul. 
Like weeds, they root deep, like weeds they 
grow rapidly, like weeds they crowd out better 
things, like weeds they give a product worse 
than useless. Like weeds, too, they are the 
penalty of neglect. They come into our lives 
because we are not watchful to keep them out 
and to keep our lives filled with better things. 
Like weeds, too, they will hopelessly ruin us if 


not mastered and driven out of our lives. Sure- 
ly, all weeds are a curse. 
II. Now for the Definition of Weeds. A weed 


has sometimes been defined as a useless plant, 
but that will not do. In the first place, we do 


not believe God has made anything useless in 


this world. There is some use for everything | 


if only in the right place. Then again, what is 
a weed in one place is not a weed in another. 


Grass is a weed in your cornfield, but not on 
your lawn, the dandelion is a weed on your) 


lawn, but not in the cow pasture. The right 
definition of a weed, then, is “a plant out of 
place.” Yes, even ragweed has some use some- 
where, though I don’t believe any one on earth 
knows what just yet. Maybe it’s a little like 
the use David Harum found for fleas on a dog; 


they keep him from worrying over the fact that 


he is a dog! 


This does not mean that hate and drunken- 
ness are ever in place. It means that they re- 
sult from the misdirection of things in human 
nature which could be turned into channels of 
usefulness. 
created us with certain implanted evil charac- 
teristics, but rather that evil in us comes from 
the distortion and misdirection of things in- 
tended to be used for good. 

III. All of which suggests to us the Trans- 
formation of Weeds. As a matter of fact, most 
of the useful plants on which we subsist are the 
products of transformation of weeds. Wild 
carrots are still a pest in this country, but out 
of them have been developed the delicious ones 
that grow in our gardens. Wild oats are a nui- 
sance in San Francisco, in some parts of our 
country wild potatoes are a pest, and wild corn 
is so unlike what we cultivate one can hardly 
realize they are the same. Wild onions some- 
times grow in wheat fields, and they pretty 
nearly make the miller lose his religion if they 
have not been screened out before the wheat 
goes into the mill. 

More than that, the scientists are every day 
turning new weeds into usefulness. Burbank is 
giving us a spineless cactus which will produce 
food for thousands of cattle on what are now 
desolate wastes. The velvet bean, Johnston 
grass, crab grass and ever beggar weed, all of 
which have been hated pests, are now being 
cultivated under conditions in which they have 
real value. 

It is surely an encouraging thought that in 
this way our greatest curses are only blessings 
misplaced and misused. God intended them for 
our good, but we have allowed them to be 
turned into agencies of evil. What is needed is 
transformation and transposition, and they will 
become the blessings they were intended to be. 
That bad boy in your Sunday School class is 
just full of energy and ambition, which turned 
into right channels will make him a useful man. 
That gambler has a spirit of risk and venture 
that might make him a leader in invention, dis- 
covery, enterprise. 

Weeds, therefore, do not represent the most 
hopeless in life. After all there is more hope 
of land that is weedy than of that which is bar- 
ren and bare, and the same is true of a human 
life. Give me a person every time who does 
some bad things rather than one who does noth- 
ing. The presence of weeds shows there is still 
something on which to grow and which may, 
perchance, be turned into usefulness. 
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We are not to think that God) 


: 
: 
: 


TEMPERANCE: TALK TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


REV. JAMES 


Ll have read of a prize fighter who was in 
jail for the twenty-seventh time, to whom the 
chaplain read the story of David and Goliath. 
When the reading was finished, the burly prize 
fighter exclaimed, with great glee, “I’m glad the 
little “un won!” I always like the little ones 
to win, and to help you to win I want to say 
a few words to you that will guide you in the 
future. There are, so we are told, eight hun- 
dred thousand drunkards in this country today. 
Once they were bright boys and girls like you, 
but they began to drink, and the practice became 
a habit, and then a disease, until today it is 
almost impossible for them to give it up. Now 
they are the wrecks and failures of life, and our 
great national puzzle, for we do not know how 
to help them. 

In the fable of the magic skin, the wearer had 
power to get anything he wanted, but every time 
he gratified his wishes the skin shrank, and 
compressed him into smaller dimensions, until, 
by and by, with the last wish, life itself was 
crushed out. And that fable draws an exact 
picture of what takes place every time a wicked 
desire is gratifed, a wicked thing indulged in; 
you yourself, all that is good in you, is ‘being 
crushed to death, and soon there will be little 
that is noble or grand left in your nature. You 
boys and girls, from the teaching you have re- 
ceived, know that it is absolutely wrong to 
drink. If you ever drink after knowing that, 
you will degrade and insult your best self, and 
so sink lower and lower, and have less and 
less respect for yourself. 

I have read a story of a man who found a 
serpent that was nearly frozen in a forest. He 
took it home and placed it on his hearth to 
warm. It soon revived, but no sooner had it 
done so than it attempted to sting him and his 
children, and, had it not been quickly killed, 
it would have done so. If you drink it will 
sting you—sting you in yourself-respect, in 
your character, in your best life. There is no 
need for fear if you cherish all that is noble 
and pure and true, and learn to control your- 
selves. 

You desire to excel at school and in the gym- 
nasium, on the cricket and football fields. Zim- 
mermann, the world’s champion cyclist, once 
said: “Cyclists, don’t smoke; it depresses the 
heart and shortens the wind. Don’t drink; drink 
never wins races. I have trophies at home which 
would have belonged to others if they had left 
liquor alone.” Doctors, the best of them, all 
warn us to leave it alone. I do not know any- 
one who can say a good word about it and 
speak the truth. The hardest things ever said 
against the drink were said by a brewer. 

I hope you have all taken the pledge, and 
that you mean to keep it. Let me tell you a 
story. A lad, a corporal in the French army, 
when drunk struck his superior officer. This 
was a serious offense. He was tried by court- 
martial and sentenced to be shot. He was cast 
into prison to await the execution of the sen- 
tence. An effort was made to secure his pardon, 
but without success. The colonel, however, was 
mich attached to him and was unremitting in 
his efforts to procure his pardon, which he at 
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length succeeded in doing, on condition that if 
he was ever known to be drunk again he should 
be shot. 

The colonel went to the prison to inform the 
condemned young corporal of his pardon. 

“Oh, colonel!” said the unhappy young man, 
as the officer entered, “you see what my folly 
has brought me to.” 

“Suppose,” said the colonel, “that I should 
tell you that, on condition that you never in 
your life drink again, a pardon is extended to 
you, your life being the forfeit if ever you 
taste liquor again.” ; 

“Impossible!” said the lad. “I cannot live 
and not drink. Must I never drink? Never 2” 
The poor fellow relapsed into hopelessness. 
“Nothing could keep me from it. It would be 
impossible to keep the condition.” 

“I want your word and pledge of honor, as 
a soldier,” said the colonel, appealing to the 
lad’s high military spirit. 

“Then, colonel,’ he said, “see here and now,” 
and he lifted his arm toward heaven, “that never 
to my dying day will I put liquor to my lips 
again.” 

That lad became commander of the Imperial 
Guard, whose very name became such a power, 
and he kept the pledge in the same spirit that 
characterized his memorable utterance: “The 
Old Guard dies, but never surrenders!” 

Will you remember that you have taken a 
pledge; that you are in honor bound to keep 
it; will you show the same brave spirit that he 
showed in carrying out his pledge? 

In the early French Revolution the school 
drill. When they marched out they carried a 
flag upon which. in shining letters, were these 
words: “Tremblez, Tyrans; nous grandirons!” 
(Tremble, Tyrants; we shall grow up!) You 
boys and girls will grow up into men and 
women. You will be able to right this awful 
wrong if you are true to your pledge. Let 
there be “no surrender” of your principles. Be 
little men and women now, daring to do right, 
and by and by the world will be nroud of you, 
and you will leave a better heritage for your 
children than we have been able to give to you. 


(Continued from page 544) 
and agencies enlisted under the Federal Council 
country-life work should be encouraged to co- 
operate. 

13. Make available reports of work which dem- 
onstrates the practical local solution of the rural 
problem by active and energetic country churches 
and pastors. 

14. Standardize as far as possible the various 
undertakings and methods of rural social sur- 
vey work, placing this task of standardization 
in the hands of a recognized social survey ex- 
pert who shall have the assistance of a commit- 
tee of professors of rural economy and sociology. 

15. Establish a bureau of country church and 
country life conferences in the charge of a recog- 
nized expert at organizing such conferences, in 
relation to Theological seminaries, state and coun- 
ty inter-church federations, agricultural colleges, 
ministers’ institutes, and other religious and social 
gatherings. 
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What Co-operation for Rural Improvements Means 


The time has come when it is not necessary 
to discuss the question of co-operation for the 
improvement of rural life in a theoretical man- 
ner. We can look at the machinery of practical 
co-operation as easily as we can see a horse and 
catriage waiting the driver’s hint for the journey 
to commence. The greatest difficulty is that the 
tasks are too large for us to accomplish. It will 
do us no more harm to look at the program that 
awaits our earnest service than to look at the 
Woolworth building in New York, which is 55 
stories, or 750 feet, high. 

Someone may think jt unwise to place before 
the hard-worked country pastor such an array of 
challenging tasks as those that follow. We be- 
lieve in growth, and the seeds have to be sown 
first. The work can never be accomplished un- 
less individual farmers and country pastors get 
alive to the whole vision just as much as na- 
tional leaders and denominational and national 
agencies are alive to the whole vision. 

These items represent tasks for institutions. 
There is one thing, however, that is bigger than 
an institution, and more effective than any hu- 
man organization can ever be. That thing is an 
ideal; a living, throbbing ideal. Ideals are full 
grown and perfected ideas. Ideals personalized, 
as Simon Peter was an ideal personalized when 
he confessed his living Lord Christ, are what 
the Kingdom of God is made of. So we de- 
voutly hope and pray that the ideas—they are 
neither patented nor copyrighted—which this out- 
line contains, will be utilized in the spirit of co- 
operative service by the increasing number of 
Country Church Committees, Commissions, De- 
partments and Associations, and made into living 
social ideals. If one institution tries to do all 
the tasks it may be an institution with big tasks, 
but it will not belong to the Kingdom of God. 
It will be a burden rather than a burden-bearer 
to society. It will be a load, not a leader; a 
sheep, not a shepherd. 

When we begin to lift earnestly and prayer- 
fully at the one of these items (the whole num- 
ber of which is the embryo, we trust, of a na- 
tional program for country life improvement) 
and begin to lift with a spirit that won’t let go 
until the task accomplished enriches the whole 
lump of rural need, then our experience is true 
co-operation. 

Which one of these things will you undertake? 

1. Publish an annotated bibliography of the 
al books on the country. church and country 
life. 

2. Publish a directory of the national, state 
and other leading denominational and associa- 
tional organizations, which are working in behalf 
of rural and country life betterment. 

3. Publish an authoritative statement of the 
meanings of the terms—rural, country, and open 
country. This statement should be the result 
of an investigation as to the accepted meanings 
of these terms in the various parts of the United 
States. 

4. Secure the writing and publication of an 
authoritative book on the application of the prin- 
ciples and methods of church federation and 
church unity, in rural and country districts. 

5. Have a report made of the work now under 
way in the field of church and country life, in 


each of the Christian denominations of America. 

6. Secure as early as possible data on the 
basis of the 1910 United States census population 
reports, preferably by each denomination work- 
ing out the facts under central direction which 
will show the number of churches of each de- 
nomination in the four following groups: 

Communities less than 500 people. 
Communities from 501 to 1,000 people. 
Communities from 1,001 to 2,500 people. 
Communities of 2,501 people. 

Such facts would give the proportion of rural 
and urban religious work in charge of each de- 
nomination, thus showing the emphasis which 
should be given to rural and country work by 
the denominations. | 

7. A special investigation should be made rela- 
tive to the Christian denominations, all or nearly 
all of whose members and congregations are now 
in the country, but because these members are. 
moving to the city, the denominations lose this 
part of their constituency, or, if they are saved, 
the denominations are under the necessity of | 
sending missionary money from country to the 
city to build churches where there may already 
be too many churches of other denominations. 
Could not such denominations enter into co- 
operation with closely related denominations 
which have city congregations, with which the 
incoming members might unite and thus conserve 
denominational and economic resources? 

8. Secure in each Christian denomination some 
central representative organization to act as far 
as possible for that denomination in matters relat- 
ing to rural and country churches. 

9. Work out a co-operative plan among the 
country life leaders in each of the several de- 
nominations for the sending of a letter of in- 
formation and appeal to the theological seminary 
students through their representative denomina- 
tions, setting before them the urgency and the 
possibilities of the country pastorate as a life 
work. This step should be accompanied by efforts 
to lead the several seminaries to adapt their 
courses of study for the special preparation of 
young men for life work in the country min- 
istry. 

10. Work out a plan to secure the enlistment 
or the publication of an extended series of uni- 
formly printed educational and _ inspirational 
pamphlets or bulletins relating to the particular 
practical problems, leaders, demonstration results 
and helps for country pastors, missionaries in 
rural field and all rural social workers. 

11, Work out a plan for an extended cam- 
paign of rural social evangelism in which one rural 
expert is sent to typical rural parishes where 
outstanding difficulties exist, this social evangelist 
to spend at least one week in each field, giving 
the daytimes to working with the people in the 
social survey of their field, and the evenings 
to lectures on the particular needs and problems 
of the field under study, the expenses of this 
work as far as possible to be the income from 
the sale of tickets to the lectures, 

12. In co-operation with the recognized coun- 
try life leaders of the United States, promote 
as far as possible the formation of a national 
country life association with which all the leaders 

(Continued on page 543) 
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REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY 


THE SACRED BATTALION, 

In the old Theban army was a “sacred bat- 
talion” who swore to stand by each other, and 
to follow their flag until the last drop of blood 
was shed! Where one was, all were; their 
phalanx was a solid head of steel! So doth 
the pastor rejoice in and rely upon his sacred 
battalion. They are weather-proof and fire- 
proof; they consult conscience and not the 
clouds on Sunday morning. If the minister 
can turn out to preach, they can turn out to 
hear him and to help him. Jesus will be there 
anyway. The eye that saw the recreant Peter 
and absent Thomas will scan the assembly and 
note the absentees. God’s house and the 
prayer-meeting are the home of the genuine 
disciple, for the home is where the heart is. 
Those who absent themselves from church 
unnecessarily miss many a glad or comforting 
message. It is often given as an excuse for 
absence that the body is so weary from labor 
that it requires rest upon the Sabbath at home. 
But there is a better way to rest the tired 
body or brain than by sleeping or lounging 
away the hallowed hours at home. The body 
of the laborer can be rested from within, by a 
great thought and a great love. Let the spirit 
lift its eyes to the hills from whence cometh 
its help, let the soui catch the inspiration of 
its intended destiny, let the heart join for an 
hour with the prayer and praise of the 
heavenly worshipers, and the body will feel a 
recreation from within that will send it forth 
with a song and a shout for the toils of the 
week. The weary worker cannot afford to lie 
down and forget God; the body is as depen- 
dent upon the within as on the without. The 
physical force needs God in the soul to keep 
it from a chronic weariness. “In him we 
live and move and have our being.” All the 
functions and powers of our being are replen- 
ished with life-forces by the exercise of public 
praise. — 

Cherish the church and it will cherish you; 
let it be your soul’s Sabbath home; do not 
allow any trivial excuse to keep you away 
from the house of God. The responsibility of 
keeping the Sabbath day as a holy day, and 
not as a holiday, rests with the Christian.—P. 


WHY I SHOULD ATTEND CHURCH. | 

A greater knowledge of God’s Word is 
gained. ; 

The church suffers by my not being present. 

The.word of God exhorts it. 

Encouragement and stimulus is given to the 
pastor. 

Negative influences on the attendance of 
others is averted. i 

Development of the spiritual life accom- 
panies it. 

Christ is the head of the church and I should 
honor him. : 

Hurtful influences upon self are turned aside. 

Union and fellowship with each other is 
promoted. : 

Results of the pastor’s study are received. 

“Church life and work is brought to my 
knowledge. 


Hunger for spiritual food can be appeased. 

A greater power and influence for good is 
derived. 

Light on life’s pathway is revealed. 

Wholehearted service is the least I can offer 
to God. 

Association fosters enthusiasm. 

Youthful lives are afforded a good example. 

Slack attendance denotes a slack interest.— 
Rev. T. Harry Sprague. 


CHURCH A FAMILY. 

It was the late Dr. Arnot, of Scotland, who 
said in his own antithetic and pithy style, 
“Every family should be a little church, and 
every church should be a large family.” 

“The reason why the foot-stoves which they 
used to take with them to church in the olden 
‘days kept them comfortable was because they 
put the fire in them before they left home, 
and fanned the fire in their walking or riding 
to the sanctuary; and that church will have 
the warmest and most sympathetic atmosphere 
in its Sabbath services and social meetings 
where there is the most godly living, and 
prayer and meditation on the Word in the 
daily experience of its members.” 


CHRIST AND YOU AND THE CHURCH. 
Christ loved the Church. Do you love it? 
Christ gave himself for the church. Do you 

give yourself to it? 

Christ is the Head, the Church is the body. 

Are you so united to the Head? 

Christ will make the Church glorious, with- 
out spot or blemish. Will you be in it to 
share that perfectness? 


. The Church is not what it ought to be. Are 
you? If not, don’t abuse it. 
The Church does not do all it ought. Do 


you? 

The Church led your ancestors out of sav- 
agery. Do you owe her anything for that? 

The Church brought you the civilization and 
liberty in which you live. Are you repaying 
her in gratitude and service? 

The Church brought you the gospel of your 
salvation. What are you doing in return? 


The Church safeguards your domestic, so- 
cial, moral and religious interests at great 
cost. Are you fairly sharing that cost? 


The Church adds 50 per cent. to the market 
value of your real estate and personal prop- 
erty. What fair return are you making for 
that? Is it a “square deal” for you to enjoy 
all the benefits while evading your share of 
their burdens? 


The God of the Church created you, keeps 
you alive, gives you every good gift, owns 
your body and soul and estate, has perfect 
claim to your love and service. Are you 
yielding him his just claim? “Will a man rob 
God?” Will you? Are you doing that? It is 
more criminal to rob God than man. Beware! 
A ruined soul is the supreme disaster. To 
get right with God is the first thing for any 
man—the only finally and absolutely essential 
thing. 
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God gives all our days. We have no time- 
rights but for him. He allows us six days a 
week for our worldly needs and one day for 
his worship and the development of our spirit- 
ual natures. To that day we have no right 
at all except for that use. It is sacred to him. 
Its violation by common work, pleasure or 
sport, is sacrilege, clear robbery of God, and 
will bring upon us judgment. Read Isa. 58:13- 
14 and Ex. 20:8-11. Are you keeping that day 
holy in his worship according to the terms of 
its giftr—A. S. Fiske, D. D. 


CONDENSED CHURCH STATISTICS. 

The latest statistical tables indicate a re- 
markable advance in the number of adherents 
to Christianity in the whole world, and a cor- 
responding reduction in the number of those 
that are classed as entirely heathen. Dr. Zel- 
lar, Director of the Statistical Bureau in Stutt- 
gart, publishes estimates to the effect that of 
the 1,544,510,000 people in the world, 534,940,- 
000 are Christians, 175,290,000 are Mohamme- 
dans, 10,860,000 are Jews, and 823,420,000 are 
heathens. Of these, 300,000,000 are Confucians, 
214,000,000 are Brahmins, and _ 121,000,000 
Buddhists, with other bodies of lesser num- 
bers. In other words, out of every thousand 
of the earth’s inhabitants, 346 are Christian, 
114 are Mohammedan, 7 are Israelite, and 533 
are of other religions. In 1885 in a table 
estimating the population of the world at 
1,461,285,500, the number of Christians was 
put at 430,285,500; of Jews at 7,000,000; of 
Mohammedans at 230,000,000, and of heathen 
at 794,000,000. 


DUTY AND REWARDS OF CHURCH- 
GOING. 


It is the duty of every Christian after he 
has once professed belief in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and experienced the new birth, to unite 
himself with the Church. The sanctuary is 
the great reservoir of spiritual and moral force 
from which come the supplies that flow down 
through our hearts and homes, and the place 
where we can meet together and find strength 
in Christian fellowship. 


We are like the magnet, sensitive to our 
surroundings. There is an electric power in 
numbers which lifts us to the highest altitude 
of sentiment and devotion. There is a con- 
tagious susceptibility in a great assembly that 
takes us out of the commonplace experiences 
of our fleshly life, and exalts us to highest 
places of spiritual existence, where thought 
and feeling flame out spontaneously, making 
our religious life a joy. Without this com- 
panionship of Christ’s people in the church 
we are liable to become cold and lifeless after 
the first enthusiasm of the changed heart has 
passed, and this weekly or semi-weekly inter- 
course with fellow Christians is a constant 
inspiration to press on the road to eternal 
life. 


A church home 
portant question. 


is therefore a most im- 
It is not so much matter 


with which particular creed we unite our- 
selves; wherever the heart inclines, there the 
Lord is to meet us, but we want to answer 
“here!” in some church to some roll call, and 
be able to assume a share in its burdens and 
responsibilities, as well as in its glories. We 
want to be loyal to whatever church we may 
elect, however, and be always found at our 
post.—P. 


MIGRATORY CHURCH MEMBERS. 


Too many Christians have the habit of run- 
ning about from one church to another. Their 
names are entered upon the books of one 
church, but their presence is often withheld. 
Some popular preacher claims their hearing, 
or some special song service entices them 
away, and all the aid or help their pastor gets 
from them is the patronage of their occa- 
sional presence, and sometimes their contribu- 
tions. This migratory church-going is a great 
affliction and hindrance to the growth of 
Christian life. The person who is satisfied to 
be fed upon so many different diets cannot 
digest them properly, and is in danger of be- 
coming a religious dyspeptic, dissatisfied and 
selfish. He has no opportunity for active 
work in his own church home, or if he finds 
the chance to help and co-operate with his 
fellow members, he generally spoils it by 
faultfinding and criticism. This kind of a 
church member cannot expect the true joy 
of religion to be round about him, neither can 
he enter into the sweet spirit of communion 
which is ever found among the faithful. Every 
minister soon learns who are his minute-men, 
those who always answer to the roll-call; says 
an eminent clergyman “Brother Steadfast, 
Brother True-as-Steel and Sister Perennial 
are the sort of church members who warm 
the cockles of a pastor’s heart,” are the ones 
on whom he can depend—P. 


Praise to the Lamb. 

“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain,” 

j ag as slain, ete.— 
Rev. 5:12. 

There are three descriptions of character 
who differ in their views of Christ: Some who 
think nothing of him; those who think some- 
thing of him, and those who think everything 
of him; and sing, “Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain to receive,” etc 


tip 


Christ is worthy our study as men. 
1. The greatness of his person. 
2. The wonders of his life. 

3. The circumstances of his death. 


it 


Christ is worthy of our faith as sinners. 
1. He endured our punishment. 

2: Procured our acceptance with God. 
3. Maintains our interest in heaven. 


he 
Christ is worthy our preaching as ministers. 
1, The doctrines he taught. 
2. The precepts he delivered. 


Gate promises he bestows.—Rev. Matthew 
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METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 
KE. A. KING 


SS )NPAVASUONNIDUOTUUAUUUODSSMAN TANNA 


June is the children’s month. That is what 
stands out in the anxious pastor’s mind most 
prominently, for he sees Children’s Day coming 
and hopes for great things on that day. If he 
has been holding children’s classes with a view 
to church membership, this is the great day for 
their reception. Any pastor, anywhere, can 
make a great deal out of this special occasion if 
he carefully plans out his work. 


June is also a month of weddings, and the 
pastor is especially happy on such occasions. 
Doubtless every one of us provides an attractive” 
souvenir certificate for the bride and groom. In 
many ways such a gift is just a good business 
act, for young people often tell their friends 
what the minister gave them, and they in turn 
come to the same minister. Ministers who 
have their own special wedding books tell us 
that such expenditure is a good investment. 


But aside from the professional side of wed- 
dings, the pastor has a really fine chance to 
become acquainted with new young people, to 
add them to his calling list and have members 
.of his church call on them. In one church we 
know of there is a club for the young married 
people, and it has grown from a membership of 
15 to 100 or more in only a few years time. 


Much can be made of wedding anniversaries, 
and the wise pastor will count every wedding a 
great spiritual opportunity. We ought not think 
too lightly of these occasions, and ought not 
allow any financial reward to blind our eyes to 
the romantic and religious elements in mar- 
riage. This is the gateway to a peculiar min- 
istry that only a pastor enjoys. 


* * * 


The Expositor contains a large number of 
advertisements that are of special interest to 
churches and ministers. We are glad to hear 
from many advertisers that inquiries from our 
readers are very numerous. From wide ex- 
perience one firm stated that the many inquiries 
received from an advertisement in our magazine 
led him to believe that all our subscribers must 
be wide-awake men! 


We believe Expositor readefs are of that type 
and there are 13,000 of them all over this coun- 
try. A wide-awake minister is always looking 
for something suggestive to help him in his 
work and this is the magazine that helps. 

Let us remind the brethren that we need 
more of their co-operation. Send us copies of 
your church papers, your programs, sermon 
topics and accounts of your work. This will 
greatly aid us in making the Methods Depart- 
ment even more helpful. We wish to acknowl- 
edge here the receipt of many letters of appre- 
ciation and many contributions of methods. Put 
us on your mailing list—H. A. King, 620 Malden 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


‘emblem, 


UUUCLULEULCCUY CULE 


SUMUAULULLULLUT ATAU 


AN ALL NATIONS CHILDREN’S DAY. 

The old “First Church” at Lynn combined 
Children’s Day and Flag Day in an all Nations’ 
Day last year. The following newspaper ac- 
count will prove suggestive to any who may 
have programs to arrange this year: 


“The roomy, historic church lent itself easily 
to an effective scheme of decoration. Large 
flags of 14 nations were hung in the wide side- 
panels between the windows and draped across 
the gallery front at the back of the audience 
room. A large American flag was hung in the 
choir loft in front, smaller ones draped at the 
sides of the platform, and each foreign flag 
hung its strange emblems between the folds of 
two smaller American flags, one on each side. 


“The Sunday School, in its various classes, 
occupied the center and front of the church. 
After the baptism of several children, Bible ex- 
ercises by the primary and beginners’ depart- 
ments and the presentation of diplomas to some 
wee tots graduating into a higher grade of the 
school, came the pastor’s address on flags. 

“Standing in the center of the flag-draped, 
flower-decked platform, the summer stillness 
broken only by the frequent twittering from the 
cages of canaries invited to the service, the 
pastor after a few words on the meaning of a 
flag, called to his side, one after another, the 
children of other nations represented in his 
church. 

Hach one carried his or her own country’s 
standing proudly beside the pas- 
tor as he explained to his most attentive au- 
dience for what that particular flag stood. As 
he finished the chiid stepped back, taking his 
place in the growing line of nations at the back 
of the platform. Hach nation’s gift to religion 
and its particular gift to America in music, art 
or business ability was told in simple language 
that all the younger, as: well as the older mem- 
bers of the congregation might understand. 

“Side by side at last stood the sturdy son of 
Ireland, the wee singer of Germany, the blue- 
eyed Swedish maid looking with shining eyes at 
her dark-skinned sister from Hayti, and the 
sad little Armenian daughter so lately come 
from the persecutions across the seas. 

“Others were there from Canada, England, 
Scotland, France, Norway and Denmark. Very 
still they stood, and proudly, as up the steps 
came last of all, raised bravely in the hands of 
an American tiny girl, the Stars and Stripes, to 
stand in front of the long line beside the pastor 
as in a few earnest words he told what our 
flag stands for both to us and to those who 
have chosen to come to us from other lands. 

“Tt was a sight not soon to be forgotten, as in 
the stillness, led by the Stars and Stripes, the 
children one by one followed down the steps 
and back to their places carrying their own 
inheritance and its promise of fulfillment into 
the land of their adoption, to work together for 
the church, the nation and the world.” 
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DON’T FORGET THE OFFERING. 

On Children’s Day it is customary to make an 
offering for the Sunday School missionary work 
and envelopes are usually provided free. It is 
sometimes best to distribute them a week in ad- 
vance, or let the children take them home and 
return them the next week. Large offerings 
from this kind of effort depend on producing the 
envelopes at the strategic moment. 


On Ose 
Necerislisiy 


viine 
MISSIONARY 
WORK: 9%: 
THE:CONGREGATIONAL: 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL-AND: 


PUBLISHING-SOCIETY 


Amit Rewer: INGE os hac tcarnsne se 


RESPONSIVE peeve FOR CHILDREN’S 


Leader: Lo, children are an heritage of the 
Lord. 
Responsive: Train up a child in the way he 


should go; and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it. 

L: Young men and maidens; old men and 
children; let them praise the name of the Lord; 
for his name alone is excellent; his glory is 
above the earth and heaven. 

R: And they brought young children to him, 
that he should touch them; and his disciples 
rebuked those that brought them. 

L: But when Jesus saw it he was much dis- 
pleased, and said unto them, Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not; for 
of such is the kingdom of God. 

R: Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall not enter therein. 

L: And he took them up into his arms; put 
his hands upon them and blessed them. 

R: When the chief priests and scribes saw 
the wonderful things that he did, and the chil- 
dren crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna 
to the son of David; they were sore displeased, 
and said unto him, Hearest thou what these say? 

L: And Jesus saith unto them, Yea; have ye 
never read; out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise? 

R: And Jesus called a little child unto him, 
and set him in the midst of them, and said: 


Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted, 


and become as little children, ye shall not enter’ 


into the kingdom of heaven. 

L: Whosoever therefore shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the same is the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven, and whoso shall re- 
ceive one such little child in my name receiveth 
me. 

R: My son, forget not my law, but let thine 
heart keep my commandments; for length of 
days and long life, and peace shall they add 
unto thee. 

L: Let not mercy and truth forsake thee; 
bind them about thy neck; write them upon the 
table of thine heart: so shalt thou find favor 
and good understanding in the sight of God 
and man. 


ILLUSTRATED Sh FOR CHILDREN’S 

We feel quite sure that there are a number 
of our readers who will be thankful for the 
splendid plan furnished us by the Rev. EH. C. 
McCown, of Mount Lebanon, Pa. We give his 
letter complete believing it will be of great in- 
terest to our readers: 


I have been reading your splendid magazine 
for several years and have greatly profited 
thereby. The Children’s Day service has always 
been of interest and profit to me, and I 
wondered if the work that I gave to our little 
people last year would be of use to you in get- 
ting out your work this spring. I found it very 
successful and with the amount of work that 
I did I feel that it might be passed on to some 
other brother. : 


Material used: The house made of seven 
pieces. Two to the front, two for each side, and 
the roof in one piece. On inside at corners were 
small hooks to be used when the house is re- 
built. A small stick in the back to hold the ends 
from falling in. To be used when house is re- 
built. 


Make a tray of two pieces, frame work with 
beaver board nailed on. Fasten with hooks in 
center of framework. Have tray large enough 
to give space of four or five inches all round 
the house. Get sand and upon this build the 
house for first time. Take vacuum cleaner, if 
possible, for the storm. Blow sand out from 
under house and it falls. 

Rebuild: By using sand mixed with gum 
myrrh, about a teaspoonful to a cup of sand, 
bricks may be made that will when dry look 
very smooth and beautiful, but a little pressure 
will crumble them to pieces. Make them about 
2x3 inches. Mould them in boxes until dry, 
then use. (This must be done some days be- 
fore you want to use). On these bricks print 
such words as untruth, dishonesty, unkindness, 
ete. 

Use quite a number of them getting the chil- 
dren to tell whether or not they should go into 
the foundation. At the same time use bricks 
made of cement on which just the opposite 
words are printed, such as truth, honesty, etc. 

When house is rebuilt on the solid foundation, 
and the hooks have been quietly fastened (they 
were not fastened before), then turn on the 
storm again and the house stands. If no 
vacuum cleaner is convenient, use small bel- 
lows, or could even blow the sand out (if it is 
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dry). It is best to get everything in readiness 
a whole week before it is to be used. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 

This is the children’s own day in the church. 
It may be a means of drawing them nearer to 
the church and making them feel that they be- 
long to it. It is to be a day of beauty and of 
joy and also a day of privilege. May we not 
give the children this feeling through whatever 
preparations we make in the weeks preceding 
the day? It should not be one of show, nor of 
“speaking of pieces,” but one for a beautiful 
service in which the children share with the 
fathers and mothers. 

Let us prepare them by story and conversa- 
tion for whatever is to be the special character 
of the service, besides rehearsing their particu- 
lar part in it. For instance, if on the Sunday 
previous a little story is told of the work of the 
denominational Sunday School Society, interest 
will be awakened and they will give more truly 
and largely. 

In connection with the missionary program, 
the children may be led beforehand to feel that 
this is a day of offering—by what they them- 
selves do in the church, by their bringing of 
flowers for the sick, or those shut away from 
enjoying such a service, and by the money they 
bring for sharing with other children the good 
things of Sunday School and church. 

This day is the minister’s peculiar oppor- 
tunity in relation to the children, and he should 
be, preeminently, the one to have the entire 
service fulfil what he desires for them. [If it 
is to be one of consecration the suggestions 
just made may be related to this with the ad- 
ditional thought of the fathers and mothers 
bringing the babies to be consecrated just as 
the mothers brought little children to Jesus 
when he was here with them. 


Such a service of consecration may be made 


impressive by the reception to church member- 
ship of some of the boys and girls of the older 
departments at this time. It is a good thing 
for all the school to see what some of its mem- 
bers are doing and to know something of what 
this means. Whether this be the plan or not, 
let us not as teachers usurp the chief part of 
the service for the younger children; let us use 
our influence that the older boys may not say, 
“This is just the little kids’ affair.” 

If this time is made the graduation day of 
the Sunday School there is a good opportunity 
for deepening the pupils’ interest in the church, 
by having them in class or department groups 
show their parents through recitation and song 
the character of their work-during the preced- 
ing year. The minister may suggest a higher 
thought of promotion than the one they usually 
have and give to those who are to graduate from 
the primary department a Bible as a gift from 
the church. Children’s Day may in these sev- 
eral ways be a means of leading the children to 
a fuller Christian life. 


- A HELPFUL Se FOR SUNDAY 

Have you a program for your school? We 
do not mean a schedule of meetings or orders 
_ of service, but rather have you a well thought 
out aim or object by which to be guided? 
Here is an illuminating suggestion: 


I. A School of Instruction. 

2. A School of Training for Service. 

3. A School of Training for Worship. 

In connection with the last point let us call 
your attention to a recent book of Prof. Hugh 
Hartshorne, of Union Theological Seminary, en- 
titled “Worship in the Sunday School.” It is a 
book of 210 pages and costs $1.25 and is pub- 
lished by the Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


TRY THIS PRAYER MEETING SUGGESTION. 


Dr. Scudder, of the Central Union Church of 
Honolulu, arranged the following for one of 
his prayer services last year. The subject was 
“The Means of Grace,” and the following di- 
rections were printed on his church calendar: 

We want to make the Midweek Service this 
week a good old-fashioned testimony meeting, 
everyone will be expected to take some part— 
tell some experience or bear some testimony. 
The following are simple suggestions: 

Prayer—When do you pray? What do you 
pray about? 

Bible Study—How do you study your Bible? 

Scripture—Let each one at the beginning of 
the service recite some favorite promise. 

Sermons—What kind of sermons help you 
most? 

Hymns—What are your favorite hymns? Per- 
haps we can sing some of them at the meet- 
ing. 

Books—Tell us about the book outside the 
Bible that has influenced you most; or about 
some book you have recently read that you 
found particularly helpful. 

Giving—Are you a systematic giver? 
find it a means of grace? 

Work—What form of Christian work has 
given you the largest joy and to your mind 
has been most worth while? 

Let us come together prepared to talk about 
some of the things we may do—the means we 
may use—to deepen and broaden our spiritual 
life. 


CHURCHES AT PASADENA, CAL., UNITE IN 
UNION SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES 
FOR THE SUMMER. 


One of the Pasadena daily papers reported 
as follows a union church service, on July 
7th, of Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists: 

“At All Saints Episcopal Church last evening 
there was a significant union meeting attended 
by as many members of the First Presbyterian, 


Do you 


First Congregational and Episcopalian Church- 
‘es, uniting in holding the meeting, as could be 


comfortably placed in the edifice, with the ad- 
dition of others of the city greatly interested 
in the series of meetings being held. 

“Pastors of the churches and other leaders 
in Christian work were in places of honor, and 
the rector of the church, after conducting the 
impressive opening service, spoke cordial words 
of welcome. 

“The sermon of the evening was delivered 
by the pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, who took as his text the last verse of 
Psalm 48—‘This is our God.’ He asked the ques- 
tion ‘What kind of a God is he that we worship?’ 
and gave the answer in an eloquent tribute, 
under three heads. 
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“Rirgst was the thought that God was just and 
every man would have a fair chance; second, 
that he was not an absentee God, but was in the 
world seeking to save, and third, that the best 
name and the truest description of God was 
found in the word ‘Our Father.’ 


“The pastor writes that union services are 
to be held during the summer months. He re- 
gards the arrangement as a fine illustration of 
how churches can co-operate in some measure 
at least, help solve the problem of the second 
service, and make a real contribution to the 
religious life of the community. The attendance 
at the services thus far has been large.’’—The 
Pacific. 


HAVE A “CHURCH DAY.” 


The Methodist Church of North Ferrisburg, 
Vt., held a “Church Day” not long ago and it 
was a huge success. It was held on Thursday 
and began at 10:30 with an address. At 12:30 
dinner was served. In the afternoon several 
hours were devoted to church business with 
taiks and reports. 

When the invitations were sent out the pas- 
tor, Rev. A. D. Parker, enclosed an offering en- 
velope containing these words: 


“Birthday offering for the house of the Lord. 


“For each year that God has let you live, 
A penny at least you ought to give; 
But if your age you refuse to tell, 
Put in a dollar, ’twill do just as well.’ 


Under this was a place for the giver’s name. 
At the bottom was printed these suggestive 
words: ‘Let each individual give separately,” 
“Do not combine the family in one envelope.” 

Mr. Parker tells us that he received $75.00 
though he really expected at the most only 
about $30.00. 


A MINISTRY OF SYMPATHY. 


There is very great need in most churches 
of ministering sympathy. We are all very 
busy here and there about many unimportant 
things and on account of preoccupation we for- 
get those in need or sorrow. 


Pastors, as a rule, are careful to call on the 
sick and to speak kindly to the bereaved, but 
his ministry can go farther and do more. There 
are people who are struggling to make ends 
meet; there are some who are carrying extra 
heavy burdens; there are young people working 
hard to earn an education; there are the lone- 
some and homesick ones; in fact there are a 
great many needy people all about us if we 
only had eyes to see them and hearts to feel 
them. 


A minister may do much by calling and by 
inducing other people to call and devote some 
attention to these lonesome folks. But he can 
accomplish something even more helpful by 
writing a simple note of helpful sympathy and 
enclosing some tract, or poem, or helpful book- 
let. We have used for a long time Salem 
Towne’s (Boston) beautiful booklet, “I Am Not 
Alone.” It costs $25 cents a copy and we usual- 
ly have a supply on hand. These can be mailed 
to people with just a personal visiting card in- 


serted. 
tory. 

The minister should have a small library of 
little books to loan to people who need some 
thoughtful guidance. There are some in our 
congregations who are disturbed by Christian 
Science. Let such persons have Dr. King’s 
“Rational Living.” It will do them good and 
give them just what they need. 


We have found Lyman Abbott’s “The Other 
Room” and “The Great Companion” of wonder- 
ful comfort in many cases. “Brother Law- 
rence, or the Practice of the Presence of God,” 
is a very stimulating and encouraging book. Of 
course, there are a great many more such pub- 
lications and every minister ought to have a 
small section of his library for loaning pur- 
poses. 


There is another way to help and that is by 
giving money in cases of actual need. Every 
church should have a “Deacon’s Fund,” re- 
plenished at every communion service. Do not 
call it “The Poor Fund.” There are good Church 
members who are not poor or poverty stricken 
who need something more than words of sym- 
pathy on occasion. 


The pastor and senior deacon should have 
perfect freedom in disposing of the fund with- 
out ever giving an accounting. Now when sick- 
ness or death or special disaster overtakes a 
church member, the pastor may be able to be 
helpful in a real, tangible way. 


The church has been lax in such matters too 
long and because she has men and women of 
every class have joined societies and lodges 
that do take care of their members in a material 
way. Let us remember, brethren, that Jesus 
went about doing good actually touching and 
helping real people in practical ways. 


The results have been very satisfac- 


SERMON TOPICS ON THE TEN COM- 
MANDMENTS. 
Rev. D. C. Weidner, Jersey City, N. J. 
Modern Idols. 
Present Day Paganism. 
Profanity. 
Sunday Rest. 
Honor to Whom Honor is Due. 
The Sacredness of Life. 
Social Purity. 
Property Rights. 
Lying. 
Covetousness. 
Why do we Observe Sunday Instead of Satur- 
day as a Day of Rest and Worship? 


PUBLICITY AT BALTIMORE, 

Up-to-date methods and a liberal use of 
printer’s ink are features of a publicity cam- 
paign just started by the Young People’s As- 
sociation of First Presbyterian Church, Bal- 
timore, Md. The first gun was fired March 1. 
The ammunition was a series of well printed 
bulletins which were placed in all the college 
buildings of Baltimore. 

_ Then just as a business house in its adver- 
tising uses “follow up,” these young people 
will make personal visitations and a friendly 
invitation. A dinner for students is also 
planned. The first bulletin sent out by these 
progressive young people is printed below. This 
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form of publicity is an outgrowth of the large 

display advertising published in Baltimore 

newspapers; but while the scope of that pub- 

licity is extensive, this form is intensive. 
Inside Information. 

Inside Some Churches—The ushers do not 
see you when you make your annual church 
visit; sometimes you don’t see them and don’t 
want them to see you; the logical result is the 
annual churchgoing habit. 

Inside Our Church—Next Sunday night, 
March 1, the Young People’s Association of 
First Presbyterian Church will make it difficult 
for you to get in or out without their knowing 
it; the logical result ought to be the encour- 
agement of the weekly churchgoing habit and a 
better understanding of what “Applied Church 
Friendliness May Mean.” 

Church Services—Special students’ sermons 
by Dr. Barr at 8 p. m. 

Services of the Young People’s Association 
presided over by Miss Anna S. Dooherty, head 
worker at Reid Memorial Settlement House. 

(Authorized and paid for by the Young Peo- 
ple’s Association of the First Presbyterian 
Church). 


- NEW PLANS FOR PRAYER MEETING. 

The pastor of one of the churches at Fargo, 
North Dakota, has a new plan for the midweek 
meetings which may have interest for others 
than his own people. The parish is divided into 
four sections. The first is inclusive of all 
whose surnames begin with the letters from A 
to C, the second from D to H, the third from I 
to R and the fourth from S to Z. 

Hach section has a chairman and a secretary 
and is responsible for one meeting. in each 
month. There are five special topics, from 
which three are to be selected for each meeting. 
The topics are: 

1. An important item 
church news, whether from our own country or 
from abroad. 

2. Missionary information, home or foreign. 

3. Brief epitome of some recent book or 
magazine article. 

4. Some significant event in church life, 
whether of our denomination or another. 

5. A notable achievement, whether in music 
or art, in industry or discovery, in social set- 
tlement or uplift work, or in any other line of 
worthy endeavor which helps the race onwards 
or upwards. 

Topics may be presented in the time space 
of from three to ten minutes. Space is left on 
each program for Scripture reading, prayer and 
song service. The purpose is to interest the 
entire membership in the midweek meeting, and 
help to keep it in touch with all phases of 
Christ-like services. 

It become a vehicle of needed information 
and of enlarged religious experience, and must 
necessarily broaden the Christian’s horizon. 
Already since the plan took effect at the begin- 
ning of the year, the attendance is largely in- 
creased and the interest deepened.—Selected. 


A GOOD SERIES OF SERMONS. 
A great interest has developed in Seattle and 
vicinity, since the war broke out, in the practi- 


‘cal application of ‘““The Sermon on the Mount,” 


to real life. Dr. Sidney Strong has been a 


of denominational’ 


leader in this movement and the following card 
will show how the subject was treated recently 
at Bellingham, Washington: 


THE MESSAGE FOR THE TIMES 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
as applied to 
PRESENT DAY LIFE 


Five Addresses on Successive Evenings 
An Interpretation of Jesus’ Wonderful Sermon 
for People of Today 
To be Given ,at the CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Corner of H and Clinton streets 


Bellingham, Washington 
The Speaker is the 
REV. SYDNEY STRONG, D. D. 


of Seattle 


DATES AND TOPICS 
Monday, March 15---A New Society Proposed. 


Tuesday, March 16---Christ’s Teachings as to Murder, Sex, 
Truth, Evil Men, and Aliens, 
Wednesday, March 17---Christ’s Teachings as to Charity, 
Prayer and Fear. 
Thursday, March 18---The Golden Rule. 
Friday, March 19---Sand or Rock. 


Meetings to be begin at 7:30 o'clock 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


HOW MEN REACH MEN IN OKLAHOMA. 

Out in Oklahoma there is an organization 
known as the Carrier Gospel Team. It is com- 
posed of a number of Christian men who de- 
vote themselves and their automobiles to the 
preaching of the Gospel in out-of-the-way 
places. A writer who knows the work of these 
men well says: 


“On a recent Sunday night Carrier drove 
twelve miles to Goltry. Hillsdale drove twenty 
miles to Drummond and Wnid drove ninety 
miles to Oakland City. The Goltry Team is a 
typical example. 

“The pastor there planned his winter evan- 
gelistic campaign culminating at the HEaster 
season. On the last Sunday night of that cam- 
paign the Cherokee Union Team came by invi- 
tation and secured that night thirty-five de- 
cisions for Christ. Whereupon Goltry men 
organized a team that night, and on the next 
five successive nights in their own church se- 
cured twenty-two, fifteen, twelve, eight and 
five men for Christ. 

“When the Goltry Team was invited to Car- 
rier the leader and another man came to the 
Sabbath morning service to give notices and 
make plans. A dozen men came to lead the 
afternoon service for men. At the night mass 
meeting they have forty-five Goltry men on the 
platform, every one ready to give his word as a 
Christian man to men. 

“When the leader, after twenty had spoken, 
gave the invitation, the youngest men in the 
team streamed back to the back seats in the 
back room. ‘Oh, we were in back seats our- 
selves three weeks ago,’ said one. ‘We know 
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where to find the game we are after. And 
though the Easter harvest had been reaped, 
they found eight more men that night. 

“And the larger result is with the many who 
went away thinking deeply upon a man’s faith, 
upon that splendid sight of Christian manhood 
in a church pulpit, upon the place of Christ in a 
man’s life, and still more in the aroused vision 
of potential power within the church for sup- 
plementing the work of the ordained ministry. 

“The Men’s Gospel Team work is a campaign 
of testimony extending steadily southwestward. 
With good leadership it is quiet, sane, effi- 
cient. It brings the laymen to the pastor’s 
help. In this movement men find work worthy 
of a man’s mettle. It unites the Christian 
forces of a community. It makes a powerful 
appeal to men for religious work. Through 
one Oklahoma team 100 men have been won 
for Christian life, through another 200, through 
another over 300, through another more than 
1,000.” 


OUR CHOIR CAMP. 

Church choirs are always interesting parts 
of church work. Our choir at Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, numbers about 65 members under the 
direction of Mr. Judson W. Mather. He has 
organized the choir into a choral society. Every 
Thursday evening the members meet for supper 
at the church and spend the evening studying 
music and preparing for the coming Sunday 
services. ; 

There is a strong bond of fellowship exhibited 
in this body of singers and it is largely due to 
the organized work of the director and the co- 
operation of the members. They have numerous 
social times together, and during the year 
render several concerts and special musical 
programs. 

But the one feature of perpetual interest is 
the Choir Camp enjoyed during the warmest 
period of the summer. Mr. Mather gives 
monthly organ recitals on the first Sunday 
afternoon of each month. These are free to 
the public, but at each recital an offering is 
taken, usually for the “Choir Camp Fund.” 

When summer comes they usually have 
enough money to finance a good summer camp. 
The camp is located near the shores of Puget 
Sound near enough to the city so that those 
who are obliged to work every day, or part of 
the time, in the city may easily reach the camp 
in the evening and return for work the next 
morning. Some of the members remain, of 
course, for the whole time. 

No one who has ever tried this plan for a 
church choir can realize the value of it for 
efficiency and good fellowship all the season 
through. We heartily commend the plan where 
it can be worked satisfactorily. 


PUT THIS ON YOUR CALENDAR. 
Why Unite With the Church? 

1. Because the church is God’s represen- 
tative, and the organization through which he 
is saving the world. 

2. Because joining the church is the natural 
expression of our love to Christ. 

38. Because there cannot be the highest re- 
ligious and spiritual culture without it and its 
sacraments. 

4. Because no one can come into the full 


blessings of the promises of God outside of its 
relationship. 

5. Because no man can have the deepest 
spiritual joy outside of its communion. 

6. Because no man can have so great an | 
influence for good outside of it as he can 
within it. 

7. Because, no matter how good a man’s 
outward life, his example counts against the 
church while he neglects to become a mem- 
ber. 

8. Because neglecting to join the church is 
refusing to confess Christ which is the great 
sin of the human heart. 

9. Because there is no excuse for not unit- 
ing with the church excepting some sin one is 
not willing to give up or some duty one is not 
willing to do. 

10. Because those that neglect it will be 
filled with regrets at last—Smith Baker, D. D., 
in C. EH. World. 


HOW DR. JOWETT DRAWS THE NET. 

A New York correspondent of the Presby- 
terian, of Philadelphia, wrote in a recent letter: 

“Billy Sunday and Rev. Dr. John Henry 
Jowett do not conduct religious services any- 
thing alike, but far apart as they are in their 
English vocabulary and deportment in the pul- 
pit both men believe with their whole hearts in 
evangelism. This was proved last Sabbath 
afternoon, by the fact that Dr. Jowett made an 
appeal at the close of a sermon on ‘The King- 
dom of Heaven,’ preached in the Fifth Avenue 
Church, of which he is pastor, for those in his 
audience who were not yet Christians to ‘hit the 
trail.’ 

“No, Dr. Jowett did not call the act by that 
hame but he asked those to whom his sermon 
struck home, to come up the aisle, meet him, 
and talk with him over the claims of Chris- 
tianity and to sign a card. So saying, he held 
a small piece of pasteboard in his hands. It 
was the card, and the public appeal which was 
rather an innovation in a church known on two 
continents for its conservatism. 

“After the service, Dr. Jowett went quietly 
into his study, and a number of young persons 
followed him, one by one. He called his pledge, 
‘My Covenant with God.’ There is a blank 
for the name and address, and the pledge 
reads: 

““Humbly relying on the redeeming love of 
the Lord Jesus, and depending’ on the sustain- 
ing power of His grace, I now accept Him as 
my Saviour, and I surrender my life to His con- 
trol, that by faith and obedience He may sanc- 
tify me into His own likeness, and use me in the 
service of His Kingdom.’ ” 


HOW TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH ABSENT 
MEMBERS. 

The First Congregational Church, of Cham- 
paign, Ill., has adopted a unique plan for cor- 
recting its church roll and at the same time 
conserving the membership of the absentees 
of the church. Its plan is to have a secretary 
for non-resident members. 

At the last annual meeting Miss Frieda Block 
Was appointed to this important office. Her 
method of procedure has been to seek the ad- 
dresses of all the absent members of the church. 
A letter was then gent to each absentee, offer- 
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ing a letter of recommendation if he or she 
wished to join some other church, with the 
alternative of remaining. a member of First. 
In this case the letter expressed hope that all 
the members would contribute something to- 
ward expenses and benevolences, and inclosed 
a pledge card. 


The letter was sent out two months ago to 
about ninety absentees. Highteen answers 
have been received. Out of the correspondence 
four letters have been granted, and those to 
whom letters have been sent are answering at 
the rate of about one a week. Absentees, in re- 
plying to these letters, have incidentally sent 
about fifty dollars for the work of the church. 


The plan promises great results in getting 
the absentees to take letters, in keeping their 
interest in the church either in the home or- 
ganization or in an organization where they 
have located. 

It is planned to send another letter later in 
the year to those who do not answer the first 
one. If no answer is received to the second 
letter the name will then be placed on the re- 
tired list of the church, so that the church will 
not need to pay the assessments and the ap- 
portionment on this name. 


If in after years some one whose name is on 
the retired list asks for a letter his record may 
be looked up and if found clear the name re- 
stored to the membership list and a letter 
granted. The leaders of the First Church at 
Champaign believes that the 25,000 absentees 
in our churches might be attached somewhere 
and kept interested if some such plan be fol- 
lowed.—Congregationalist. 


BOOK LIST. 


One or more books of interest to ministers 
will be mentioned here each month. Only those 
requested by the editor will be considered. 

Essays on Books, by William L. Phelps, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company, N. Y. (1914), 
brown cloth, pp 319, $1.50. 

Here is a most interesting series of bright es- 
says on writers, rather than books. He treats 
of Richardson, Jane Austen, Dickens, Whittier, 
Lessing; Schiller and others. 

Proceedings of the First National Conference 
on Race Betterment, held at Battle Creek, Mich., 
January 8-12, 1914, published by Gage Publish- 
ing Co. (1914), paper covers, pp 625. Send or- 
ders to Good Health Publishing Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. ' 

This is a veritable mine of wealth for preach- 
ers and all who wish to keep up with modern 
humanitarian movements. 

The Religion of the Hebrews, by John P. 
Peters, published by Ginn,& Company, Boston, 
(1914) dark blue cloth, pp 502, $2.75. 

This is no doubt the most elaborate treatise 
on the subject of the religion of the Hebrews 
that we have been privileged to present to our 
readers, Dr. Peters has spent twenty years in 
its preparation and what he says is worth read- 
ing. There are 29 chapters, a bibliography and 
useful indexes. It has an index of scriptural 
passages mentioned in the body of the work. 
The minister who has access to this book 
has a mine of wealth at his disposal. 
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IncREASE Your ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 
It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
everseen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


PRINTING 
for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church 

by using our Printed Supplies for churches. 

We have cards for almost every occasion 
in church and Sunday School work, church 
calendars, weekly offering envelope system, 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souve- 
nirs, motto cards, topic cards, birthday cards, 
class pins, novelty invitation folders, and lots 
more that you will be glad to know about. 
Write for our new catalog today. 


TheWOOLVERTON PRINTING 
& PUBLISHING CO., osacg, towa 


FOR 


VOTES women 


MEN—BOYS—GIRLS 
A new plan for raising money for churches, lodges, ete. 
By the manufacturers of the now famous “MILE O 


PENNIES” Plan. Write for full particulars. 
The Harrison Co., Inc., Union City Ind. 


THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 

And great grace was upon them all. 
2 eee 

This tells of the spirit that was seen among 
Christians in the days of the apostles. It is 
delightful to read of the gracious spirit of those 
early Christians. Aristides (150 A. D.) says:— 
“The Christians confort those who have 
troubled them, make friends of their. foes, and 
do them good. Their wives are pure, their 
daughters chaste. Slaves, male and female, or 
children, they persuade to become Christians 
out of love to them, and when they have done 
so they call them brethren without distinction. 
Falsehood is not found amongst them; they love 
one another.” 


Acts. 


Philadelphia Item, Feb. 11, 1918.—A public 
rising against impure food. ‘Starving America” 
is the title of a book by Alfred W. McCann, 
published by F. M. Barton, 708 Caxton Building, 
Cleveland, O. It tells some things everybody 
should know. Among others, it tells how help- 
less our boards for enforcing pure food laws 
really are when they are called upon to contend 
with the interests which make their money by 
adulterating foods. Price $1.50 net. Postage 10 
cents. 
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THE STEREOPTICON IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


The stereopticon in the Sunday School ac- 
complishes the following results: 


1, It increases the attendance. 
2. It increases the collections. 


3. It pays for itself several times over by 
supplanting the use of maps, blackboard and 
hymn books. 

4. It transforms the Bible from a book of 
fable to one of reality and truth. 

5. It increases Bible reading for the love 
of it. 

Without doubt the most important work of 
the Sunday School is to give to the young 
such a conception of the Bible as that they 
will care to read it. A revival of Bible reading 
on the part of the people has preceded every 
great historic spiritual revival of the church. 

It was so in Germany and England. Bible 
reading made possible by Martin Luther’s Ger- 
man translation into the language of the peo- 
ple was followed by the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. The Bible reading of the past has deter- 
mined our present religious condition and will 
determine the religious character of posterity. 

But the Bible is not being much read, and 
when read it is too often read from a sense of 
duty and not for the love of it. The obligation 
laid upon the members of the Y. P. S. C. E. to 
read a small portion of the Bible daily is an 
open confession of the church that the Bible 
is not being read as it should be. Every one 
knows it is not being read as it used to be at 
family prayers. 

Why is the Bible not being read? Why is 
any book upon the market not much read? 
Obviously because that book is not very inter- 
esting reading. How to give the young such 
an understanding of the Bible as that they 
will read it not from compulsion, but with 
pleasure, with all the zest of a story book is the 
most sensible endeavor of the Sunday School. 
It may be done. It has been done. © 

When one looks upon an altar which has on 
it the inscription, “To the Unknown God,” or 
upon the stone seats of the theater at Ephesus 
on the mountain side, which are as perfectly 
preserved as in the days of Paul, when the 
rioters in that theater cried for two hours, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” the stories 
of Paul’s speech on Mars Hill and the riot at 
Ephesus are stripped of their vagueness and 
read with the vividness of an account of a 
speech at some great modern convention, or a 
mob in the streets of some great city. 

Many Sunday Schools are alive to the value 
of the stereopticon in Biblical instruction. 

A stereopticon should be installed in the 
Sunday School rooms so that it can be brought 
into service in ten seconds, It should be used 
at the close of each lesson and all through the 
service as regularly as the organ. All hymns 
should be thrown upon the screen, which sup- 
plants the expense of hymn books and secures 
more hearty singing. Scripture lessons may 
be projected. Diagrams may be drawn upon 
blank slides and thus the blackboard may be 
supplanted. 


At the close of the lessons two or three pic- 
tures should be thrown upon the screen, which, 
with appropriate remarks, will impart reality 
to the lesson text. There is not a paragraph 


in all the Bible which cannot be made to blaze 
with a new light by showing the landscape or 


the custom referred to in the lesson text.— 
Selected. 


BLOOD. 
1. It procures Redemption. Eph. 1:6. 
2. It secures’ Justification. Rom. 5:9. | 
3. It ensures Cleansing. I John 1:7. 
4. It makes Peace. Col. 1:20. 
5. It effects Sanctification. Heb. 13:12. 
6. It gives Nearness. Eph. 2:13. 
7. It brings Victory. Rev. 12:11. 


SIGNIFICANT HYMNS AS PRAYER 
MEETING TOPICS. 


Dr. George A. Gordon has given in the 
chapel of Old South Church, Boston, on 
prayer meeting nights, a series of lecture on 
the Significant Hymns of the Church, the list 
is as follows: 

Luther’s A Mighty Fortress is our God— 
The Reformer’s Faith. 

Xavier’s Thou, O My Jesus—The Saint’s 
Rapture. 

Rock of Ages and Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
—Refuge in Distress. 

Newman’s Lead, Kindly Light—Faith and 
Doubt. : 

Binney’s Eternal Light, Eternal Light—The 
Perfect and the Sinful. 


Whittier’s Eternal Goodness—Poet and 
Prophet. 

Whittier’s Immorta! Love—Life’s Homage 
to Christ. 


Theodore Parker’s O, Thou Great Friend— 
The Confession of the Heart. 

Matheson’s O, Love That Will 
Me Go—The Eternal Love. 

Nearer, My God to Thee—Triumph in 
God, : 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty— 
The Trinitarian Faith. 
Watts’ There is a Land of Pure 
Heaven. 


Not Let 


Delight— 


Jehoiada’s Chest. 


The Lutheran Church of Berwick, Pa., has a 
“Jehoiada’s Chest,” as a method of raising 
money to apply on a heavy church debt. Other 
churches have used the same device, calling ita 
“Joash Chest.” Both are based on the same 
Bible story, one being named after the youth- 
ful king, the other after the high-priest. The 
pastor, Rev. C. R. Botsfood, says that the dis- 
tinctive thing about their chest is that it is 
not a special device used once, but a regular 
affair. The chest is brought out for gifts once 
a month. He says, “It has been used nearly 
seven years and has solved for us the problem 
of a heavy debt. We wish every burdened con- 
gregation could see the wisdom of a regular 
monthly offering for a debt with all commercial 
enterprises cut out.” 
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ILLUSTRATIVE 


DEPARTMENT 


Literary Illustrations 
Selected by George M. Graham 


Guides. (596) 
PCor Lis: 

In a London parish, not far from the Thames, 
on the tower of the church was a flagstaff, 
which had been there for many years, but at 
last was tottering, and scarcely able to bear 
the strain of the flag, so the vicar ordered it 
to be removed. The day after it was taken 
down he received a letter from the board of 
trade asking why it had gone, and requesting 
that it might be put up again at once; if a new 
one were needed the board of trade would sup- 
ply it. The reason was this: that flagstaff on 
the church tower was the point the vessels 
made for in coming up the Thames; without it, 
the captains or pilots of those vessels would 
have lost their bearings. A fresh flagstaff was 
at once erected, and there it is today, helping 
to guide the vessels into port. Neither the vicar 
nor any of those worshipping in that church 
knew of the silent witness from their tower. 
Is it not an encouraging thought that the silent 
witnesses for Christ are doing his work by 
keeping close to him, living pure, true lives, 
showing whom they serve, and helping to guide 
other voyagers on life’s sea to the port at last? 
Annie McDonell, “Voices of God in Life and 
Nature.” 


An Inexhaustible Supply. (597) 


Phil. 4:19, 


A missionary traveling in an unexplored part 
of Africa writes: The “white man” is a never- 
ending cause of wonder to the natives, an in- 
exhaustible source of wealth. My present car- 
riers have had no previous experience with a 
European. The first day of our journey we 
were caught in a heavy tropical shower on an 
open plain. I immediately had my tent put up 
and all found shelter in it. “Wonderful!” they 
exclaimed, “he carries his house with him!” 
That evening, when we had camped, they were 
trying to light a fire by rubbing the point of one 
stick into a hole in another. I took out a box 
of matches and struck one. ‘‘What!” they 
cried, “he carries fire in his pocket and it does 
not burn him!” For their every wound or 
ailment I found a remedy in my medicine chest. 
One in agony from toothache I relieved of his 
tooth. ‘He has a long bird’s beak,” he told his 
friends, “that pecks out teeth!” On a cloudy 
afternoon we lost our direction. I got out my 
compass and, after consulting it, showed them 
where the sun was. “He carries a little god 
who tells him where the sun is descending.” 
Their wonder was unbounded when on the 
capitas telling me with a distressed face that 
their food was done, I opened a tin of flour and 
was able to give them a meal. “He opened a 
little iron box and then poured and poured out 
of it an endless stream of flour,’ he told them. 
Somehow I seemed able to supply all their 
wants and more. Their conclusion is that the 
“white.man” is incredibly rich and endless in 
resources, and their faith in me is pathetic. 
Their remarks made me think of Phil. 4:19, 
“My God shall supply every need of yours ac- 


cording to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus.” 
—A. C. Murray, Stellenbosch, South Africa. 
The Greatest Love. (698) 
John 15:13. 

I had a friend, a man noted for quaint views 
and quainter speech—a kind of Daniel Quorm 
man. He remarked to me once, “Now had I 
been Peter or John, or even James, when Jesus 
said to them, ‘Greater love hath no man than 
this that a man lay down his life for his friend,’ 
I would have made bold to interrupt and say, 
‘If I’m no presumptuous in thinkin’ it, Lord, 
there’s greater love still; and that is, when a 
man asks the one he loves dearest on earth to 
lay down his life, or hers, for the sake o’ some- 
~pody else.’ That’s really a harder thing to do— 
ay, a harder thing. An’ mebbe it was easier for 
the Son to come away out o’ heaven an’ set out 
for Bethlehem an’ Calvary an’ all, than for the 
Father to let him go.”—Thomas Cassels. 


The Mind of Man. 
Psa. 335. 
How fascinating is the history of philosophy! 
It reminds one of the story of the building of 
the cathedral of Milan, which required cen- 
turies in its erection, and is not yet finished. 
One race of thinkers came, wrought valiantly, 
and vanished—Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. 
Other generations of thinkers toiled, each add- 
ing its stone or tower, to be followed in turn by 
others in later times. Hucken and Bergson in 
our day are workmen on that temple of the in- 
tellect. It is not yet finished, but it is stately, 
noble, and beautiful—its form is lovely, its 
arches lofty, and it spires pierce the clouds. 
Idealists, materialists, pragmatists, agnostics, 
theists—all have had a part in its building, and 
each deserves our gratitude. If to complete 
it is denied us, it reveals the dignity of the hu- 
man mind, its aspiration for reality, and its 
genius as a builder—Joseph Fort Newton, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Preparation. (600) 
GalatealiTe Provelioniks 

A few years ago one of the newspapers of 
Paris took a vote, as they had been in the habit 
of doing at different periods for years, as to the 
Frenchman who had done most for France. Up 
to this last vote Napoleon always led in the poll. 
But in this one Napoleon was fourth in the list. 
Pasteur the great scientist, was first. 

What was the secret of Pasteur’s strength, 
by virtue of which he was held to have done 
more for his country than the magnetic person- 
ality of the soldier? It was because, says Dr. 
J. R. Mott, for nearly thirty years he isolated 
himself, and in this prolonged period of investi- 
gation and reflection made those discoveries 
which brought so much of beneficence and 
helpfulness to his countrymen and to the world. 

We, too, should remember that we are not 
fountains, but vessels, and that therefore, we 
need to be filled and refilled. Murray Mc- 
Cheyne, one of the godliest students, whenever 
he had a piece of work to do, first of all pre- 
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pared his own soul. How different it is with 
us when we are under pressure! We say we 
have only so much time to get ready for teach- 
ing that Bible class, to prepare to give that 
practical talk, to arrange to do that piece of 
church or mission work, and we neglect the 
most important part of our preparation. We 
forget that we would save time if we prepared 
the spirit first—Sunday at Home. 
Forgiveness. (601) 
I John 1:9. 

In Queen Victoria’s Jubilee year, 1887, I was 
in Edinburgh. One day, I saw a picturesque 
procession of civic dignitaries going to the old 
Cross near St. Giles’ Cathedral. There was a 
great crowd, and I turned and followed them. 
After a great fanfare of trumpets, a royal 
proclamation was read, declaring the queen’s 
forgiveness of all deserters from the army and 
navy. I was not near enough to hear the terms 
of the proclamation, but I understood that all 
the deserters now pardoned should report them- 
selves within so many days at the nearest mili- 
tary or naval depot. I afterwards met two of 
them going to the castle. What were they go- 


ing for? To be pardoned? Nay, they were 
pardoned already. It had been publicly pro- 
claimed. They went simply to claim the 


certificate of their pardon; not to beg for it, but 
to claim it. Is that too strong a word to use 
of the sinner’s forgiveness? Let John answer: 
“If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
righteous to forgive us our sins and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.”—S. Chadwick, 
“Humanity and God.” 


God’s Building. 

I Cor. 3:9-15. 
As an architectural achievement, Cologne 
Cathedral doubtless is the expression of a 
sublime idea. The history of its erection also 
is singular and significant, and its formal com- 
pletion in 1880 was a great event. The first 
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ing in the distance, and destruction all round, 
the glad notes of one of our grand old hymns 
swelled out among the ruins of Ypres. Ah, no 
cannon can silence the angels’ song! No wea- 
pons of destruction can destroy the Spirit of 
Christ.—Philip Manchester. 


Bearing Fruit. (604) 


Eccl. 11:1. 


A lady of my acquaintance, who resides in a | 


town on the East Coast, was recently returning 


to her home in the evening. Sentry after sentry | 
challenged her, until, weary and dispirited, she | 
exclaimed, “I hope I am not going to be stopped | 


any more, or I shall never reach home tonight!” 


“Well, madam,” said the sentry, “I must do my | 


duty.’ “And who told you you must do your 
duty?” she said abruptly. “It was first told me 
by my Sunday School teacher at the Congre- 
gational Sunday School at H ,”’ replied the 
soldier. 
the sentry was at one time a scholar in the 
class taught by the lady whom he was address- 
ing—The Sunday School Chronicle. 


The Still, Small Voice. 
1 Kings 19si2: 


Travelers tell us that there are rivers flowing 
beneath the streets 
Shechem. But during the hours of the day you 
cannot hear them for the noise of the narrow 
streets and the bazaars; and then the night 
falls, and the clamor dies away, and dews of 
kindly sleep rest on the city; and then quite 
audibly, in the hush of night, you can hear the 
music of the buried streams. There are many 
voices like those hidden waters. You never can 
hear them save when things are still. 
are whisperings of conscience in the bosom 
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which a very little stir can easily down. There | 


are tidings from the Eternal Spirit who is not 
far away from any ore of us—tidings that shall 


come and go unnoticed unless we have won | 
the grace of being still—George H. Morrison, 


stone was laid in 1248, and notwithstanding D. D 


the lapse of all these centuries, including long 
periods of forgetfulness, neglect and inten- 
tional delay, the building has at length been 
finished according to the original plan. The 
thought of that one man Gerhard von Riehl, 
who was laid to rest more than half a millen- 
nium ago, has been carried out from the ground 
plan to the loftiest arch and the last pinnacle. 
So that this cathedral will always stand as an 
impressive illustration of the persistent vitality 
of a true, marmonious and beautiful idea. So 
also where the work of saving grace has been 
begun by the Spirit of God, we believe that in 
accordance with the stability of God’s pur- 
pose, that work in faithful persevering hearts 
will go forward, in spite of many doubts and 
fears and drawbacks, until God’s work is car- 
ried out to complete salvation.—F., Cowles, in 
The Expository Times. 


Indestructible. 
I Peter 1:25. 


A party of English Red Cross men found 
themselves in Ypres with nothing just then to 
do. They were wandering round the ruins of 
the cathedral, when one of them came upon 
the organ, and found it was undamaged, so he 
began to play. With the noise of battle boom- 
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Drink and Its Results. 
Prov. 23:20, 21. 


“Rags and bottles! Rags and bottles!” called 
the ragman. 
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“Why do you put those two words together?” 


asked a passerby. 

“Because, sir,” was the ragman’s courteous 
reply, “whereever you find many bottles, yo 
find the rags.”—Sunday at Home. ; 


BAD THINGS IN HYMNS. 


The following authentic anecdote enforces the | 


truth that children do a pile of thinking and puz- 
zling over really very simple subjects. Little 
Mabel had been unusually quiet at church one 
Sunday. She was generally a very restless listen- 
er. Her mother, noticing it, asked her: 


“What made you so good during service this | 


morning, daughter ?” 

“IT was thinking,” answered the child) “why the 
people who write hymns always put something bad 
in them that the minister can’t let the people sing. 
He always says ‘omit the third’ or some other 
stanza, and he says it over twice, so they'll be 


sure not to sing it, so it must be something 
wicked.” 
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Further inquiry elicited the fact that | 


of the ancient city of | 


1 


| 


There | 


4 


The Preacher’s Scrap Book 


Loyalty. 
Acts 27:28. 


There is a huge Montenegrin porter at the 
British embassy, and, of course, he gave notice 
when he heard of the declaration of war. His 
employers tried to retain him. “What can we 
do without you?” they asked in accents of de- 
spair. “How can we ever again find a gate 
porter like you?’ The big man took these 
words seriously, and scratched his head with 
the slow, puzzled air of an illiterate peasant 
trying to find suitable language for (to him) a 
complex idea. Finally he said, “Your Empire, 
Effendi, is so large that you can get another 
porter, but my country is so small that it can 
ill afford to dispense with the service of even 
one man.” And away he went. Would that the 
King of kings had such loyal and devoted 
servants!—S. S. Chronicle. 
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National Righteousness. 
Prov. 14:34. 


I was talking with a prominent merchant in 
Peking, who is not a Christian, but is a patriot 
and exercised over the present condition of his 
country. “What can we do to make our coun- 
try strong? What can we do to get rid of the 
sin and corruption?” were the questions which 
he plied me with. “I can see but one answer,” 
was my reply. “There is but one answer for 
your country or for my country. Christianity, 
to my mind, is the answer.” “You are right,” 
he exclaimed with deep passion, “that is ex- 
actly the conclusion to which I have come.” 
A little later he dropped in at one of Mr. Eddy’s 
meetings. After leaving the meeting he went 
to the office of the Bible Society and said to 
the agent, “I want to know what is the most 
expensive Bible you have.” The agent showed 
him one for $2. “I will take that,” he said. “I 
want it for my own use. Send me in addition 
2,000 copies. I want to distribute them among 
my friends.” 


I asked a very high official of the government, 
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. “What do you consider the great problems of 


China at the present time, those of internal or 
foreign affairs?” “Why, of course, internal 
affairs,” he said. “If this is true,” I said to him, 
“name to me the three great problems of in- 
ternal affairs.” He turned to me with evident 
surprise, and I think an implied rebuke, as he 
said, “China has no three problems; there is but 
one problem, the problem of righteousness. If 
we could eradicate sin there would be no prob- 
lem of the nation.” 

Another friend who had held high official po- 
sition said, “I thought when we got a Republic 
that every problem would be solved, but I now 
see that we were not ready for a Republic. I 
see that there were not enough men who, when 
placed in responsible positions, having to 
choose between what was best for themselves 
and best for the country, chose what was best 
for the country.” “Yes,” I said, “China needs 
religion.” “No,” he replied, “you are wrong.” 
“What do you mean?” I asked. “China must 
have the Christian religion,” he replied. “Noth- 
ing short of this can save her.”—F. S. Brock- 
man. 


Influence, Right and Wrong. (609) 
True Story. 

Some years ago at a temperance lecture were 
two sisters each with a gentleman friend. Both 
of the young men drank a social glass and were 
opposed to the signing of a temperance pledge, 
and they sought to keep the young women from 
doing so. They sneered and laughed at the 
whole thing. Finally the elder sister said, “I 
shall sign the pledge and help in this work!” 
Her betrothed said, “Then we are done; I never 
will marry a temperance fanatic,” and the two 
separated. 


The other sister did not sign the pledge be- 
cause of her friend. So she went his way. The 
elder sister threw her whole soul into the 
temperance cause. Deep in her heart she re- 
membered her lover and prayed that he might 
be delivered from the drink habit. 
~ At last he saw his young associates falling 
round about him, and saw that there was no 
such thing as moderation in drink. It was 
either “quit” or go the ways of his associates, 
on—on down, down. He took the pledge, and 
the young woman was married to him. Several 
children came into their home. They, too, were 
known for strong temperance principles. 

The other sister married the man who had 
kept her from signing the temperance pledge. 
He in time became a hard drinker; his home 
was the home of a drunkard. His children 
were the children of a drunkard. Might not 
the wife have been saved from such a fate as 
the wife of a drunkard had she been brave and 
true to the principles of right? Would it have 
paid her to have signed the temperance pledge? 
Does it not pay for our young women to be 
brave?—Mary L. Moreland. 


- Resting Places. (610) 

“Lots of telegraph poles are going up,” said 
Willie. “They are just so far apart from each 
other, and every time I go from our house to 
yours, grandpa, I stop and rest at each pole.” 

“There are lots of Sabbaths in my life,” said 
grandpa; “and they are the same distance apart, 
and they are on the way to my Father’s house. 
Every time I come to one I stop and rest, too.” 
—Ex. 


” 


Influence of the Mind on the Body. (611) 
Prov. 17:22. 

In the hospitals deep depression seizes the 
wounded whose lives are saved only by ampu- 
tations. The younger men look forward with 
horror to the prospect of being helpless and de- 
pendent. This depression seriously interferes 
with their discovery. 

A man of some sixty-five years appeared at 
the hospital at one time wearing a wooden 
leg, so skillfully attached to a stump of a limb 
which he had lost in an accident some thirty 
years before, that, barring a slight dragging 
of the leg and the use of a cane in walking, he 
seemed to be as strong and capable as any one 
As the man walked from bed to bed of the 
wounded soldiers, the sight of him, walking so 
easily and with so little general disability, made 
a change in the temperament of the amputa- 
tion sufferers. It was like sunlight shining 
through a fog. 
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He has been coming once or twice a week, 
walking up and down the hospital aisles and 
from bed to bed, telling the patients how little 
the loss of his leg has interfered with his mak- 
ing a living. The doctors and nurses say his 
presence does far more than medicine—The 
Living Church. 


: Laying Foundations. (612) 
A brilliant Oxford student offered himself to 
the missionary society for African service. 
Some one remonstrated with him, telling him 
that he would die in a year or two, and that he 
was throwing his life away. The student an- 
swered: “I think it is with missions as with 
the building of a great bridge. You know many 
stones have to be placed in the earth unseen to 
be a foundation for the bridge. If Jesus wants 
me to be one of the unseen stones lying in an 
African grave, I am satisfied to be such, certain 
as I am that the final result will be a Christian 
Africa.” It was a fact that that young man 
died after a few years there.—Ex. 


Even the Undertaker. 
I Tim. 4:8. 

A certain temperance lecturer at one point 
in his address is in the habit of taking out his 
gold watch and saying, “I will give this watch 
to any one present who will arise and tell 
me one class of people in the world that has 
ever been benefited by the saloon.” 

He made that offer all over this country, and 
no one ever took it up, until one gentleman 
stood and said: “I think I can tell you one 
class.” 

“What's that?” 

“The undertaker!” 

My friend was about to unchain his watch 
and hand it over, when an old man arose and 
said: “Hold on! Before you give away that 
watch allow me to say that I have been the 
undertaker in this community for 35 years, and 
I have buried a great many of that kind of 
people; but whenever I am called upon to lay 
away an old soak or any member of his family 
I always know it’s a charity job; that I shall 
never get the money. I should be much better 
off today if I had never had to bury one such 
case.” 

[We quoted the first half of this incident 
last month. Since then we came across the 
sequel to that which we add.—kKd.] 
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Fidelity. (614) 

Bishop Frank W. Warne, of the Methodist 
Church in North India, reports that while at 
first caste leaders took little notice of the mass 
movements among the outcastes toward Chris- 
tianity, these movements are now assuming 
such proportions that they are becoming 
alarmed. Some of them recently prepared a 
pledge to renounce the Christian faith and to 
drive out of their village all foreign preachers. 
This paper the humble believers are asked to 
sign by affixing a thumb-mark. Under such 
condition only are they promised freedom from 
persecution. At a large conference of Indian 
preachers who care for a community of at least 
50,000, the bishop inquired, “Have you ever 
known any of our Christians to put his thumb- 
mark on such a document?” A chorus of voices 
answered, “No, not one.” 


The New Ten Commandments. (615) 
The “ten words” given to Moses on Mt. Sinai 


form the foundation stones of God’s eternal law 


for men. Every Christian, almost every citizen 
of Europe and America, claims to believe and 
follow them. But in very truth they are de- 
nounced, ridiculed and disobeyed in every com- 
munity the world over. Public opinion has re- 
versed them and set up the following Ten Com- 
mandments: 

1. Thou shalt have other gods beside God, 
even the Almighty Dollar and thine own ease 
and pleasure. 

2. Thou shalt make unto thee graven images 
of the son of God and bow down thyself to 
them. 

3. Thou shalt utter a curse to show thy man- 
hood, for profanity is a virtue in man. 

4. Thou shalt do anything on the Sabbath 
Day but keep it holy—sleep, loaf, work or play. 
As it please thee, so do. 

5. Honor thy father and mother, but do not 
let their advice stand in the way of thy plans. 

6. Thou shalt kill thine enemy by the thou- 
sand and thy neighbor by means of thy subtle 
business dealings. 

7. Thou shalt “see the world” in thy youth, 
for prostitution is inevitable. 

8. Thou shalt steal within the law. 

9. Thou shalt insinuate evil against thy 
neighbor and punish it in the newspapers. 

10. Thou shalt covet all things. Thou shalt 
covet thy neighbor’s job; thou shalt covet his 
trade and his business and his ass, and his 
house, and his farm, and everything that is thy 
neighbor’s, so shalt thou catch him off his guard 
and get them for thyself. 

Are not these the Ten Commandments obeyed 
in the modern town?—The Standard. 


The Test. 
“But, father, it’s not wrong.” 
“No,” said the man slowly, “it’s not.” 
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“Then I may go!” exclaimed the boy happily. | 


“It will be loads of fun!” 

“Son, you are old enough to decide for your- 
self, and I won’t say you may or may not go. 
I would rather leave the decision entirely with 
you.” 

“But you don’t want me to go?” said the boy 
reluctantly. 

“You’ve heard my objections. 
it’s not wrong, and you are to decide for your- 
self, but I want to remind you of one thing. 


This is not a question of good or bad; it is a de- | 


cision between good and best. If it was the 
question of right or wrong, I know you wouldn’t 
hesitate. 
comes. 


ing the best we usually have to make some 


sacrifice—seems to be unnecessary. But every | 
time you have a chance to choose, and you | 


choose the best, your character grows a little 
stronger, purer, and higher. And when you de- 


cide that the merely good is sufficient, your | 


character softens a little. 


“Sometimes men are made famous in a mo- 


ment by the hard choice of the best; famous 
men have been ruined by failing to take the 
highest way. The law may make you choose 
the good, but only with the help of God can you 
choose the best.” 
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As you say, | 


It is in choosing the best that the test | 
The world, as a rule, is satisfied with | 
the merely good. So the sacrifice—for in choos- | 


There was silence in the room for a few 
minutes; then the boy heard the shrill whistle 
of his chum, and hurried out to answer it. 

The man sat and wondered; but the boy did 
not go.—The Youth’s Companion. 

Results. (617) 
Prov. 23:32; Jas. 1:15. 

A friend of mine received a letter from a mis- 
sionary on the West Coast of Africa, in which, 
as a curiosity, some serpents’ eggs were con- 
tained. He laid them carefully aside, thinking 
to preserve them as they were; but one day, 
when he went to show them to a friend, he dis- 
covered, to his dismay, that the heat of the 
drawer had hatched them into serpents, and 
there was a heap of crawling things before his 
eyes. 

Let the Truth Speak for Itself. (618) 
I John 3:18. 


If you have built any truth or ideal into your~ 


theory of life, the best way to defend that truth 
against criticism or assault is just to live it. 
“Don’t label it, but uncork it and let it speak 
for itself.” “Whacher got?” a street gamin de- 


asked a member why it was that their mem- 
bers came in so fast. This was the reply: 
“Every member of this church is a personal 
worker and witness for Christ.” Then Mr. 
Eddy added: “And the gospel is still good 
news in Korea.” 

That sentence has gotten into my mind be- 
cause of the barb that is on it. It sticks. It 
comes back with the insistence of one of those 
rhythmic lines that keep one from going to 
sleep. “The gospel is still good news in 
Korea,” 

And why is not the gospel still good news in 
America? And why do we not become workers 
and witnesses for it? The urgency of the ques- 
tion will not let us rest. 

Evidently the Koreans feel that in the mes- 
sage they have something that is precious and 
something that they must work with. They 
win others to its claims; they bring others to 
their Christ. 


Forgiveness. (620) 

Louis XII., of France, formerly the Duke of 
Orleans, is noted in history for his generous 
spirit toward his enemies. On his accession to 


manded of another with a bottle in his hand. the throne he had a list of these drawn up and 
“’Fumery,” said the other; “jess you read.” a black cross marked opposite each name. This 
“C-o-l-o-g-n-e,” spelled the first. “Rats! became known to the nobles and they were 
Whacher givin’ us? That’s only printin™ Pull terrified. Louis called them into his presence 


out yer cork an’ give us a whiff of the stuff.’—- and assured them they had no cause for alarm, 
adding, “It does not become the King of France 


to take up the quarrels of the Duke of Orleans.” 
He said that the reason he had the cross 
marked before their names was to remind him 
of the cross that brings pardon to all. 


S. S. Chronicle. 


Sherwood Eddy was explaining the wonderful 
growth of the Christian churches in Korea. He 


lilustrations From the European War 
Rey. H. E. Zimmerman 


Loyalty. (621) 
John 21:16; Matt. 10:37; Job 13:15. 

“Now, Francis, my boy, you need to have a 
stout heart, as is befitting a loyal Belgian,” 
were the words addressed to his twelve-year-old 
son by Gaspar Lemoin, lieutenant of engineers 
in the Belgian Reserve Army. With the slight- 
est trace of tremor in his voice the boy proudly 
answered, “I love Belgium and I will do my 
best.” This dialogue took place between father 
and son when the latter was sent with an im- 
portant message to another division of the 
army. 

Would that all who profess Christ showed 
similar courage in his work! There are crises 
in the life of a Christian when the responsi- 
bility of the Lord’s work and the danger seem 
so great that he hesitates to. go forward. At 
that time the memory of what Christ has done 
for him should prompt him to say, “I love my 
Redeemer and I will do my best!” 

Supremacy of Love. (622) 
Luke 10:34; Rom. 12:21; 1 Cor. 13:1. 

A wounded Scotch Highlander lay upon a cot 
in a London hospital, stroking a German spiked 
helmet. A nurse said to him, “I suppose you 
killed your man?” “No, indeed,” he replied. “It 
was like this: he lay on the field badly wounded 
and bleeding, and I was in the same condition. 
I crawled to him and bound up his wounds; he 
did the same for me. I knew no German, and 
he knew no English; so I thanked him by just 


smiling. He thanked me by smiling back. By 
way of a token I handed him my cap, while he 
handed me his helmet. Then lying side by side 
we suffered together in silence till we were 
picked up by the ambulance squad. No, I didn’t 
kill any man.” 

If heaven is a place of ringing bells and smil- 
ing angels, then the bells of heaven sent out a 
merry peal and the angels smiled their best 
when this act was being staged upon the battle- 
field along the Franco-Belgian border line. 

Patriotism. (623) 
Rom, 13:1: I Tim: 222% 1 Pet. 2:7. 

A young recruit who had just enlisted had 
tattooed on his breast the words, in large let- 
ters, “For My King.” ‘ 

It matters not which is right or wrong in this 
war; such devotion on the part of soldiers is 
admirable. : 

Let every Christian write “For My King,” not 
only on his breast, but on his time, his wealth, 
his talents, his heart, and his life. Our King is 
worthy. His cause is just. Let us be loyal and 


true. 


Peace and History. (624) 

I Kings 2:33; Luke 2:14; John 14:27.- 
Dr. John Murphy is one of the greatest 
surgeons in the world. A newspaper man asked 
him not long ago: “Why do wars persist in 
spite of all our talk about peace?” “The an- 
swer is very simple,” said the doctor. “It is 
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because of a false valuation we put on accom- 
plishment. Who are the heroes of history? 
Caesar, Alexander, Napoleon, Kitchener, Dewey, 
etc. Almost any child can recite glibly what 
they did. But what child knows the name of 
the man who discovered that yellow fever in 
transmitted by a mosquito and thus saved un- 
counted lives? We take the boys and girls 
while they are impressionable and let them be 
taught that heroes are destroyers. We ought to 
write our histories over and make those books 
a series of constructive, not destructive events 
for youthful minds. Not until then will wars 
cease. In other words, we ought not let impres- 
sionable children deify the warrior at the ex- 
pense of the humanitarian.” 
Isn’t that worth thinking of? 


A Crown of Glory. 
Jas ella: 1 Pet.co:45 2) Lim. 438: 


The decoration of the iron cross has already 
been bestowed on over 38,000 soldiers by Em- 
peror William. As the name implies, this cross 
is made from iron, and, though made of such 
common metal, it is the ambition of every sol- 
dier to obtain one, as it is given only for un- 
usual bravery. In all times this cross is some- 
thing of which every German soldier has just 
cause to feel proud. 

He who is faithful to the end in the per- 
formance of his Christian duties will receive a 
crown of righteousness to be enjoyed through 
eternity. Iron crosses and all other earthly 
distinctions will avail nothing in the next 
world. Let us be sure of the “crown that fadeth 
not away.” 
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Recruits for the Army. 
Josh. 24:15; Psa. 107:2; Matt. 21:3. 


Lord Kitchener has said that so large an 
army as England needed could not be raised. 
Recently a gentleman, Hedley Le Bas, offered 
to raise the soldiers needed by simply advertis- 
ing for them in a certain way. He was furn- 
ished with money and told to go ahead. He 
spent one whole night in writing down short, 
catchy phrases. He finally selected one that 
appealed most to him. It was, “Your king and 
your country need you.” This sentence was 
prominently displayed in all papers, and on 
posters and billboards everywhere. These seven 
words became a watchery. 


Today, as never before, in the battle against 
all forms of wickedness, the call comes to every 
man, “Your King and your country need you.” 
No man with a spark of patriotism, manhood, 
and love to God can resist such a call to ac- 
tion. 
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A Letter From Mother. 


(627) 

Ex. 20:12. 
The scene is in one of the trenches. The 
under officer with the mail arrives. “Letters! 


Here are the letters!” they cry. Every hand 
is extended. But the carrier has but one letter 
this time.- The little soldier for whom it was 
intended was overjoyed with his luck. His com- 
rades bent their heads in disappointment. “Is 
it from your sweetheart?” asked one. “No,” 
said he, “it is from my mother.” “Then read 


it aloud to us,” they all cried, “it will do for all 
of us.’ 


“Thus saith Jehovah * * * ‘As one whom his : 


>” 


mother comforteth, so will I comfort you. 


Sacrifice in Giving. 

Matt. 16:24; 19:21; Mark 12:42. 

A small, white-haired German slowly edged 
his way to the window of a trust company, in 
Chicago, acting as receiving agent for the Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian relief fund, and de- 
posited a small canvas bag on the counter. 
said: “That’s all the gold I have in the world. 
But I’ve been through the war of 1870, and know 
what the smallest contribution means to the 
folks at home.” 


counter. Questioned as to where he had se- 
cured them the old man confided that they 
were gold fillings which a dentist had placed in 
his teeth a quarter of a century ago. 

What could not be done for the cause by 
Christ if even a fraction of such sacrifice were 
made by his followers? 


No Surrender. (629) 
Psa. 119:33; Heb. 3:6, 14; Rev.-2:10: 


(628) | 


He | 


The teller opened the bag and © 
poured half a dozen small bits of gold on the | 


An English soldier belonged "to a division of 


the army that was almost annihilated, but re- 
fused to surrender. He was mortally wounded, 
but, before he died, was heard to say: “I am 
glad we didn’t surrender.” 

Though a man goes down to defeat in the per- 
formance of his duty he has reason to rejoice 
in the fact that he never surrendered to the 
enemy. Might does not always mean right. 
Winning a victory is of secondary importance 
to doing our duty in a righteous cause. 


Honor. 
Psa. 15:4. 
A French prisoner of war, Raoul Davidot, re- 
cently returned to Germany from a visit to his 
home in France, where he was permitted to go 
by order of Emperor William, to see his dying 
mother. A request to visit his dying parent was 
sent by the Frenchman direct to the Emperor, 
pledging his word of honor to return by March 
1. The request was granted, and Davidot made 
the trip to France by way of Switzerland. After 
the death of his mother, he returned to the de- 
tention camp in Germany. 


(630) 


A Christian Queen. 
Dan. 7:27. 


(681) 


ca a a ag a SE 


Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands does | 


not tolerate any periodical in her palace which 
contains articles against revealed religion. 
She, her mother and her husband took part in 
the centenary celebration of the Netherlands 
Bible Society. At the closing service in the 
Groote Kerk at Amsterdam, Luther’s battle- 
hymn and “Now Thank We All Our God,” were 
sung in Dutch, German, French and English. 
On the following day the queen received the 
foreign delegates at the Loo, her summer resi- 
dence. She showed interest ‘in the work of the 
Bible Society among her subjects in the Dutch 
Hast and West Indies. 
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CHILDREN’S DAY 


Children’s Day! The day when the children 
may tell of their love for Jesus in song and 
story! Long ago Jesus said: “Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” To- 
day it is as true as then. Christ wants the 
homage and praise of each little heart and re- 
joices in the love of every child. 

The celebration of Children’s Day is one way 
the Sabbath School has of honoring the children 
and impressing upon each mind the truths 
taught from Sabbath to Sabbath. The songs 
learned, the stories listened to and the texts 
committed in childhood are those that stay 
fresh in our memories longest, showing the im- 
portance of correct early training. It has been 
said that the church’s greatest asset is her chil- 
dren, and truly, for the children of our Sabbath 
Schools today will make up the church of the 
future. Though seemingly we celebrate Chil- 
dren’s Day for the enjoyment and entertainment 
of the child, yet deeper than all this is the real 
purpose of impressing the truth upon each mind 
and training each life for future usefulness for 
Christ and the church. 

Fellow pastors, let us make much of the day! 
Let us put emphasis on our Children’s Day ser- 
mon or address. Of course, it need not be long. 
But it should be good—the best we can make it 
—a real message. For older people and the 
young alike will be interested, and we can pre- 
sent important truths and lessons all need to 
hear. Let us not fail to keep all the exercises 
reverent and in good taste. At the same time 
they can be cheerful and bright and such as 
the youngest will remember with pleasure. 

It has given me both joy and encouragement 
to hear from so many ministers and Sunday 
School workers of the aid this department of 
The Expositor has given them, and especially in 
the section for Children’s Day. Being both a 
pastor and a Sunday School worker myself, I 
try to furnish such material, and only such, as 
I would be glad to have some one prepare for 
me. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (6384) 

Walking With God: Gen. 5:22. 

On Growing Up: Luke 2:52. How often chil- 
dren talk of what they will do “when they grow 
up!” What being grown up means. How we 
grow. Begin growing in wisdom now. Begin 
to practice good ways, kind acts, patient, pains- 
taking work now. 

Judging by Appearances: John 7:24. “Ap- 
pearances” means the outside of anything. 
“Righteous judgment” means finding out what 
the inside is like before we pass judgment. 

Faithful in Little: Luke 16:-10. Faithful. 1. 
With your money, even though you have but lit- 
tle. 2. With your duties, if just to run an er- 
rand perhaps. 3. With your responsibilities. A 
big word, but easy to understand. It means 


just having some one else’s happiness, or safety, 
or success depend upon you. 

Play-Time: Zech. 8:5. God notices boys and 
girls at play. Play fair. Never play when you 
ought to be working. Keep your temper. Never 
let your games become quarrels. Don’t excuse 
your own slips and laugh at your opponent’s 
mistakes. It ought to be the other way round. 
Do your best to win, but whether winning or 
losing, “play the game.” Never forget the un- 
~seen Watcher at the games. 

Little Foxes: Song of Sol. 2:15. Have you 
ever seen a little fox? It is so cunning you 
want to cuddle it. But for all its charming 
looks, it is a fox—will soon be at its mischiev- 
ous work among the vines. The beginnings of 
sin in childhood are much like ‘little foxes.” 
Look out! 


Dreaming and Doing: Gen. 37:5. Dream 
greatly. Then do greatly. 
Beginnings and Endings: Job. 8:7. Most 


things in the world are small to begin with; 
seed vs. tree; baby vs. man or woman; chalk 
hills; coral islands; rivers, flowers. The same 
in the hearts of children. Small beginnings; 
great endings. 1. Habits; good, bad. 2. Vir- 
tues and vices. 3. Religion. 

What Is Your Name? John 1:42. The text 
tells us how Peter got his name—Petros—rock. 
Children earning a name. Warning regard. 
Earning love and respect or dislike and sus- 
picion. , 

Gospel Arithmetic: 
Subtraction, 1 Pet. 2:1. 
1:2. Division, 2 Cor. 6:17, 18. 
153;9: 

God’s River: Psa. 65:9. Little drops of rain; 
yes, but put together they are the river of God. 
1. The river of opportunity. Not the huge oc- 
casion, but little openings. 2. The river of 
learning. Not one vast revelation, but constant 
little lessons, little bits of new knowledge. 3. 
The river of love. Not one immense, big feel- 
ing; but the thousand little loving words and 
acts. 4. The river of service. Not the big 
opening, but serving God in the little daily mat- 
ters. Little drops make the river. 

God’s Heroes: Prov. 16:32. The order of 
chivalry can be won by the lowliest. Christ our 
model. Belong to his order—the order of God’s 
heroes. 

Letting the Truth Slip: “Therefore we ought 
to give more earnest heed to the things which 
we have heard, lest at any time we should let 
them slip.” Heb. 2:1. 

Homesickness for God. “My heart and my 
flesh cried out for the living God.” Psa. 84:2. 

Offending God’s Little Ones: “But whosoever 
shall offend one of these little ones which be- 
lieve in me, ete.” Matt. 18:6. 

Early Piety: “Those that seek me early shall 
find me.” Prov. 8:17. 


Addition, 2 Pet. 1:5-7. 
Multiplication, 2 Pet. 
Result, 2 Pet. 
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Lessons from the Dandelion: ‘The wind 
passeth over it, and it is gone.” Psa. 103:16. 


Lessons from the Birds: “Surely in vain the 
net is spread in the sight of any bird.” Prov. 
sae 

The Sky Telegram: 
given you.” Matt. 7:7. 

Flowers and their Uses: ‘Consider the lilies, 
how they grow.” Matt. 6:28. 

The Benediction of Kindness: “Be ye kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, etc.” Eph. 4:32. 

Airy Castles: “Now Haman thought in his 
heart, To whom would the king delight to do 
honor more than to myself?” Hsther 6:6. 

Foresight and Hindsight: “A prudent man 
foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself, but the 
simple pass on and are punished.’ Prov. 22:3. 

Tapping the Wheels: ‘Take heed unto thy- 
self.” I Tim. 4:16. 

Little Brown Seeds: It is wonderful that a 
little brown seed carried over through the win- 
ter, from last year, when planted will spring 
up into a plant, covered with beautiful blos- 
soms that later grow into fifty or a hundred lit- 
tle brown seeds as perfect as the one from 
which they sprang. 

And deeds are quite as wonderful. Many a 
little brown deed, common and uninteresting 
and hard to do, if planted by love, springs up 
in the hearts of other people and yields scores 
of deeds as good and useful as the one planted. 


“Ask and it shall be 


Keep the Tongue. (635) 
1. Keep it from unkindness. Words are 
sometimes wounds. Not very deep wounds, 


always, and yet they irritate. Speech is unkind 
sometimes when there is no unkindness in the 
heart; so that unintentionally pain is caused. 

2. Keep it from falsehood. It is so easy to 
give a false coloring, to so make a statement 
that it conveys a meaning different from the 
truth, though with an appearance of truth, that 
we need to be on our guard. Many who shrink 
from telling a lie, yet suffer themselves to give 
such inaccurate or greatly one-sided statements 
that they really come under the condemnation 
of those whose “lying lips are an abomination 
to the Lord.” 

3. Keep it from slander. The good reputa- 
tion of others should be dear to us. Sin should 
not be suffered to go unrebuked, but it should 
be in accordance with the Scripture method. 
“Go and tell him of his fault betwixt thee and 
him alone.” And it should be borne in mind 
that what is too often considered as merely 
harmless gossip runs dangerously near, if it 
does not pass, the confines of slander. A repu- 
tation is too sacred to be made a plaything of 
even if the intent be not malicious. 


Bent Nails. 

“Draw the nail out carefully, my boy. 
careful not to bend it.” 

“IT could straighten it if I did bend it, couldn’t 
Vie 

The carpenter smiled into the earnest face 
of the young man who was learning the trade 
under his teaching. 

“You might get it quite straight, but it never 
would be as strong as if it had not been bent. 
It would bend easier next time, and you could 
not drive it just as true to the spot as you did 
at first.” 


(636) 
Be 


It was a lesson the young carpenter nev)| 
forgot—the nail which has been bent once 
bend easier next time. It never is as strong} 
resist a blow as it was in the beginning. | 

The power in us to resist the inclination || 
do wrong is like a bright nail. Once bent, 
will bend more easily next time. Yield | 
temptation today, and tomorrow you will h 
less strength to hold fast. 

Just as long as you stand up bravely at) 
say, “I do not think this is right; I cannot 
it!” just so long the metal is strong and tr 
in your heart. It is easier the next time to s¢ 
the same thing. But as surely as, you say, “at 
do it for this one time,” the steel is weaken¢ 
and your lifework endangered. 


Boys, Look Out For Your Rights. (63% 
Some boys do not get all their rights. Th 
means that they do not get some things th 
they really ought to have. Here are some 
the things to which every boy has a right, a 
for which he ought to strive with all his migh 


1. First, a boy has a right to a strong bod 
Anything that others do to prevent this, or tha 
he himself does to hinder it, is a wrong to i 
boy. | 

2. Second, a boy has a right to a clea 
strong brain. This means that he has a righ 
to study. 

3. Third, a boy has a right to tools. He de 
serves to have his fingers educated. He has 
right to work. 

4. Fourth, a boy has a right to friends 
friends that will make him more manly. Be- 
cause it helps friendship as well as bodily 
strength, he has a right to play. 

5. Fifth, a boy has a right to character. He 
has a right to be measured not by what he can 
earn, but by what he can do. 


A.02..00. 


Be Strong. (638) 

“Only be thou strong,” ete. Josh. 1:7. 

This is part of God’s word to Joshua after 
Moses died. There was a great work to be faced 
and done, and God tells his servant to be 
“strong and very courageous.” Children need 
this admonition and encouragement in begin- 
ning life. 

I. Why you need strength and courage. In 
general, it is to enable you to “observe and dc 
according to all the law” of God. 

1. You need courage to declare for Christ 
You remember the Apostle Paul says, “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” This was the 
first mistake that Peter made in his denial. o! 
Christ; he stood among the crowd as if he was 
just one of themselves. And so, step by step 
he was led to his great sin. If you have the 
courage to let people know at once that you 
love Christ and are on his side, it will strength. 
a ee in doing “according to all the law” of! 

od. 

2. You need courage to do always what is 
right. The first question is not, what othe 
boys and girls do, or keep from doing, wher¢ 
they go and how they talk, but what is right ir 
the sight of God. Now courage is needed fo: 
this. Many boys and girls do what seems very 
courageous to foolish people, because they d 
not have true courage. Many a boy will figh 
because he has not the courage to be called : 
milksop; many a girl will say and do foolis] 
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and unseemly things because she has not the 1. Firmly Made—Nothing hasty a ite 
courage to be thought earnest and religious. nor from the persuasion of theca. re ae 

3. You need courage to confess when you of careful thought; of a good heart-talk with 
have done wrong. Repenting and confessing himself; and of true decision of character. 
when you have done wrong is next to doing Many fail just there! Never making up their 


what is right. minds! 
II. What will give you strength and cour- 2. Finely Hxpressed—“He requested.” No 
age. pride, no self-consciousness, no bluster, no 


1. A good cause. And there is no cause so bluntness of manner. §$ 
: : peak gently, though 
great and good as the cause of Christ. When firmly. Nothing gained by rudeness nor bluf- 
you are like to lose courage, say to yourself, fing. 
“ag a soldier of Christ!” 3. Fearlessly Followed—Others gained cour- 
. Pure motives. Make sure that what you age from Daniel, and themselves became heroes. 
are doing is with a desire to obey God, and that (Hananiah, Mishael, Azariah.) Oh, yes! One 


will make you. strong and courageous. “He starts another. (“I go Reno) ” 
. . a-fishing! ] 

that hath clean hands will wax stronger and etc.) a S We ees 

stronger.” “The righteous are bold as a lion.” 4, Faithfully Kept—Not “made to be broken;” 


3. Trust in God. “Be of good courage, and no pie-crust promises! Daniel and his com- 
he will strengthen thy heart.” Turn the text panions were “proved.” The meat and the 
into a prayer. “Make me strong and courage- wine never crossed their lips. Bravo, Daniel! 
ous, that I may observe to do according to all Dare to be a Daniel! Stand alone. “Ask the 
thy law which thine own word commands me.”-Saviour to help you!” 


Wishing For Wings. (639) Candle Sermon for Children’s Day. (641) 
“Oh! that I had wings like a dove! for then Text: “O satisfy us early with thy mercy; 
would I fly away and be at rest.” Psa. 55:6. that we may rejoice and be glad all our days.” 


This is very pretty poetry and very real fact. Psa. 90:14. ‘ 
We all, at some time or another, long for An evangelist was talking to a meeting of 
wings. David wanted to get away from the Children. He brought out a row of candles on 
troublesome people he was with; and most of a board; a very long candle was at one end, a 
us heartily echo the wish! But all the same very short one at the other. Between the long 
God did not give David the wings he cried for, candle and the short one were candles of vari- 
and God will not give them to us either! Why? ous heights. He said that by these candles he 
1. Because God gives us just the difficulties Wanted to represent the grandfather, father 
that are good for us—“Oh!” says a boy, “how and mother, boys and girls and the baby of a 
good I could be, if it weren’t for my cousin Tom family who never heard of Christ until a mis- 
who lives with us; he does rile me so. I can’t sionary came—whom he represented by a light- 
keep my temper!” But God has put you and ed candle—and then they all gave their hearts 
cousin Tom together on purpose, my boy! to Jesus, and from that day loved and served 
“It would be easy to be good, if I were rich,” him. He then asked which candle they thought 
says a girl, “but I don’t like working hard at represented the grandfather, the mother, and 
home, and sewing makes me cross!” Just so! soon. They all thought that the tallest candle 
God has evidently given you just the place you would be the grandfather, but he told them: 
need, to practice patience and sweet temper. “No, that stands for the baby, the youngest 
2. Because when we have conquered the dif- Member of the family.” Presently one little 
ficulties we shan’t want wings. When that boy boy said, “I know why; he has the chance to 
has learned to control his temper he will not shine the longest for Jesus.” 
need to fly from cousin Tom. When that girl Yes, that is one of the great advantages of 
has learned how perfect home can be when being a little Christian—of beginning early. 
Love makes it rich, she won’t want to change You have the privilege of shining for Jesus so 
it. Wishing for wings is cowardly. Tackle the long. If any of you have not done so, that is 
diifficulties, and tussle with them, and conquer a very special reason why you should give your 
them. That is far grander than tamely flying hearts to Jesus now, while you are young. 
away from them. Then you can shine for him as long as you 
And some day, when you have won through, live, and you can also have the joys of his re- 
God will give you your wings, and you shall fly ligion as long as you live. Pray, “O satisfy us 
away and be at rest for ever. early with thy mercy; that we may rejoice and 
———————— be glad all our days.”—H. 
Daniel’s Decision. (640) ———_————-__ 
“And Daniel purposed in his heart that he Build High. Children’s Day Sermon. (642) 
would not defile himself with the portion of the Text: “Our conversation is in heaven.” Phil. 
king’s meat, nor with the wine which he drank,” 3:20. A. V. 
ete. Dan. 1:8. The word “conversation” we now apply to the 
“Not much self-denial here, Mr. Wesley!” said uttering of words, or oral discourse. But in the 
a fellow-guest to the great preacher as they olden times it meant conduct in general, and is 
sat down together at the well-spread table of usually employed in this sense in the Bible. 
a wealthy host. “No; but there’s a fine field That explains the text. Now I want to apply 
for it!” was the quick and wise reply. it by telling you something about some birds. 
Daniel had that “fine field; for he was one When you are looking at the deserted birds’ 
of the youths for whom the king of Babylon nests which are so easy to find after the leaves 
appointed a daily portion of his meat, and of had fallen, did you ever notice an oriole’s nest 
the wine which he drank. “But Daniel pur- swinging on the tip of a bough? And did you 
posed,” ete. A noble resolution! wonder why the orioles had hung it there in- 
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stead of placing it in the solid crotch of a tree 
or in a secure place on the ground? 

If you have ever seen a collection of tropical 
birds you will remember that nearly all of them 
have very brilliant colors. You know, too, 
that the oriole is one of the brightest-colored 
birds that spend their summer in our country. 
The oriole is a tropical bird, too, ina way. He 
has cousins who live in the jungles of warm 
Southern climates. Some people even tell us 
that he used to live there himself. Now, in 
these jungles there are snakes, dozens, yes, 
hundreds of snakes. They all like birds’ eggs. 
If the nest is on a solid limb or in a tuft of 
grass the snake can easily find himself a nice 
breakfast. So, when the Heavenly Father, who 
loves birds, was giving them the nest-building 
instinct he planned for the orioles and some 
of their cousins among the tropical birds to 
swing their nests from the tips of slender 
boughs, where eggs and birdlings would b 
safe from the snakes. ; 


Now, what the birds do by instinct we ought 
to do by reason and by advice and guidance. 
Live high and evil can not reach you.—H. 


Making God Hear. (643) 
A very little girl said one day to her father: 
“Papa, I have something I want to tell God. 
I want you to say it to him for me.” 
“Why can’t you tell him yourself, little one?” 
said the father. 


“Because I have such a little voice that I 
don’t think I can make him hear away up in 
heaven; but you have such a big, loud voice 
that he will be sure to hear you.” 


Then the father said: “God will hear a little 
child’s prayer if she has a little weak voice, 
if she whispers, or if she only thinks the wish 
and does not say it in any words. If all the 
angels in heaven are singing, God will hear at 
the same time the prayer that the little child 
speaks in a low voice, or whispers, or even 
thinks.” 


No matter how weak your little voice is, God 
will hear your prayers up in heaven.—H. 


The Goose That Was Only a Goose. (644) 
A goose, proud of her white feathers, pre- 
tended that she was a swan. She left her own 
relatives and swam alone around the pond, try- 
ing to bend and stretch her neck like a swan’s. 
But it was all of no use, her neck was too 
short and stiff, and after all her trouble nobody 
thought she was a swan, and she only suc- 
ceeded in appearing a more silly and ridiculous 
goose. 


“Tt is quite useless trying to deceive people 
by appearing what we are not.”—Legsing. 


Why She Was Happy. (645) 
The small girl of the family was busy over 
the flower beds. She pulled the weeds and 
grass out carefully, so that not a flower root 
was disturbed. She dug and watered and 
trimmed, and all the while she hummed a happy 
tune to herself. A passing neighbor looked and 
listened for a moment, then said: 
“You must like your work, Bessie. You seem 
very happy over it.” 


Quickly the child looked up with a laugh. 


“I’m doing it for mother, and I’m always happy | 


when I’m doing things for folks, aren’t you?” 

Her reply was the key that will unlock the 
door of happiness for any one who will use it. 
Her question holds a challenge to the world of 
selfishness. It gives a lesson we all may learn, 
grown-ups and little children, this Children’s 
Day.—H. 


A Rule of Three. (647) 

1. Three things to govern—Temper, tongue 
and conduct. 

2. Three things to cultivate—Courage, af- 
fection and gentleness. 

3. Three things to commend—tThrift, indus- 
try and promptness. 

4. Three things to despise—Cruelty, arro- 
gance and ingratitude. 

5. Three things to wish for—Health, friends 
and contentment. 

6. Three things to admire—Dignity, grace- 
fulness and intellectual power. 

7. Three things to give—Alms to the needy, 
comfort to the sad, and appreciation to the 
worthy. 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them. (648) 


A gang of eight telephone linemen were work- 
ing in a New Jersey seashore town. They took 
their meals at a boarding-house which occa- 
sionally harbored a few “summer people,” too. 
The conversation at the table was not especiaily 
elevating. It was a rough gang. 


One day a lady came to board for a few 
weeks. She was a young, rather sad-faced 
widow, and she had with her her little girl, 
Lily. 


The first day Lily came to the table Mrs. 


Burns, the landlady, seated her at the head of 
the table. As soon as her mother and she were 
seated, Lily bowed her head, resting her fore- 
head on her finger tips, and in a clear, childish 
treble said grace. She enunciated the words 
clearly and went right on, in spite of the noise 
of dishes and the jibes of the men at each other 
back and forth across the table. The men near- 
est turned toward her in astonishment, and as 
soon as it dawned upon them what she was do- 
ing, they nudged the men next to them. The 
talk quieted down somewhat, just as she fin- 
ished her little prayer. 


Lily did the same thing at supper that night. 
With the exception of a few at the other end of 
the table, who whispered during it, the men 
were all quiet while Lily said grace. It soon 
got so the whole tableful of men would always 
sit in absolute silence while Lily asked the 
blessing for them. It was always the same 
little prayer, spoken very slowly and very 
clearly and with a simple, childish trust that 
they could not get away from. 


When new men joined the gang, as they did 
every once in a while, some of the men would 
take them aside before they went in to eat and 
say something like this: “Say, Tom, there is a 
little girl in there that always asks the blessing. 
You want want to be quiet for a little bit at the 
start. We all are.’—The Congregationalist. 
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‘sential attainments of life. 


COMMENCEMENT DAY 


It is one of the privileges that come to pas- 
tors that they are asked to preach baccalaure- 
ate sermons and address classes in schools each 
Commencement season. The call thus to speak 
to young people, and to older persons interested 
in the young, offers. a golden opportunity to do 
good to persons most responsive. 


Take it on Faith. (649) 

We all must accept a great deal on faith. A 
boy is told that being able to control his mind 
will later give him moral and_ intellectual 
power, and that regular study during his youth 
will be the means of bringing this about. He 
doubts it. He cannot see why solving originals 
in geometry may make him a better physician 
or lawyer. 

Yet he takes food into his stomach, and his 
limbs grow and flesh is added. Does he really 
understand how potatoes and beef add to his~ 
height? No; he takes it on faith. 

He sticks a slip of a plant in the ground, and 
the rain falls and the sun shines. The slip be- 
comes a bush. Does he really know why? 
Does he understand? He takes it on faith. So 
must he with the statement that what he takes 
into his mind builds up or destroys. 

Education (650) 
Prov. 1:1-9, 20-33. 
“Remember Christ at your study table,” says 


_a noted writer, “for he will keep you from dis- 


couragement, envy, low ambitions, dishonest 
recitations and examinations. He will help you 
to understand, to remember, and to use and en- 
joy your education.” These hath God welded 
together and no furnace heat can part them— 
his Son and wisdom. All true study is thinking 
God’s thoughts after him, aided by an interlined 
“Life of Christ.” 

Circumstances cver which she had no control 
placed a lady, a college graduate, in a country 
district, miles from a railroad. Fearing that in 
such an environment she would lose her schol- 
arly interest, she made this resolve: “I will 
improve my mind a little every day.” Today 
her influence extends even beyond her own 
state. Truly has it been said: “If you have 
what the world wants, the world in time will 
find its way to your door.” 

When a little lad was told by his mother 
that it was God who made the beautiful flowers 
grow in their neighbor’s yard, he asked: ‘Why 
doesn’t he make some grow in ours?” “We 


_haven’t prepared the soil, Sonny,” was the re- 


ply. “As it is evidently God’s way to work 
through these intellects of ours,” says Frances 
Ridley Havergal, “we have no right to expect 
him to use a mind which we are wilfully neg- 
lecting and taking no pains whatever to fit for 
his use.” 


The Objects of Education. 

Education is a large business in our modern 
world. Millions of dollars are invested in its 
plant, and many thousands of teachers and 
scholars are engaged in imparting and receiv- 
ing its training. Immense emphasis is placed 
upon it in all quarters as one of the most es- 
What is it all for? 
What objects does it seek to gain? 


1. Some unworthy objects. 


The good is tainted, or connected with the 
less good, or with the evil, and education 
suffers from perverted views. With some it is 
only a means of making money, of escaping the 
humble and hard toil of the world and getting 
up into easy places and large profit. In their 
view it means soft hands and unsoiled linen, 
an upholstered chair in an office, short hours 
of service, and an increasing bank account. 
With others, education is a means of respecta- 
bility and social standing, a passport into a 
class or caste of people who have the reputa- 
tion of learning and refinement. It is thus a 
mark of severance from the common crowd, 
and a sign of aristocracy. All such views are 
false to the true idea of education and opposite 
to its real nature; for genuine education is a 
means to service and not of escaping it, and 
it is one of the most democratic things in the 
world, being the door into the republic of let- 
ters that welcomes all comers. These aims are 
the counterfeits of the genuine coin of educa- 
tion, the shadows that follow its light. 

Yet there is enough truth in these perverted 
views to give them some color of plausibility. 
Education is a means of profit in that it trains 
the body and mind for the work of the world in 
every field. The difference between efficiency 
and inefficiency is often just a difference in 
education. 

II. The right aims. 

This first view of education, true as far as it 
goes, is only a partial truth, and, pressed too 
far, becomes mercenary and materialistic and 
is ruinous to the very idea of true education. 
The object of education is not to make money 
but to make men. The human being comes 
into existence as a germ or bundle of possi- 


‘bilities which must be slowly unfolded. This 


process begins even before birth and continues 
through all life and ever after. The child is 
plastic and intensely absorbent, and its educa- 
tion goes on at its mother’s breast and at her 
knee. School only carries the process a stage 
further, and business and society and all the 
affairs of the world keep it going. Life itself 
is constant and incessant education. By this 
process the babe becomes the child, the child 
the scholar, and the scholar the man. 

But this process may be applied unequally 
to the human faculties, resulting in unsym- 
metrical development and a misshapen per- 
sonality. It is important that education be ap- 
plied to all our powers. The body is the 
physical basis of life, and according as this is 
sound and supple will the higher faculties be 
strong and fine. The physical health which 
springs from obedience to all the laws of sani- 
tation and food and exercise and athletics, is a 
necessary part of our education. This filled a 
large place in the education of the Greeks, and 
we are just catching up with them or reverting 
to their ancient wisdom. 

The development of the mind is the second 
stage or story in education. Its powers of 
sense-perception, observation, comparison, 
judgment, memory, imagination and construc- 
tive thought are to be disciplined into accuracy 
and skill. Knowledge in the various fields of 
science and literature is to be imparted as a 
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means of developing this power, but the mental 
power and not the knowledge is the main ob- 
ject of education. 


But a sound body and a trained mind do not 
make a full personality. Moral and spiritual 
development is its completion and crown. The 
conscience is as much in need of, and surely 
has as great a right to, education as the body 
and the intellect. The development of the 
lower without the corresponding development 
of the higher powers of man may only result 
in pitiful deformity. Mere intellectual educa- 
tion may be mere cunning, a sharp tool which 
a bad man can use as deftly as a good man. 
Conscience must be trained and enthroned as 
the crown of man, or he does not reach full 
personality, and conscience finds its only true 
and worthy goal in God. Education runs up 
into and loses itself in religion, and man is a 
complete personality only as he attains unto 
the fulness of the statute of Christ. 

III. Richness of life and service. 

Personality, however, is not a self-contained 
power, but is social in its nature and must ex- 
press itself in life. Education unfolds all our 
powers and thereby brings us into contact 
with a broader and fuller field of satisfaction. 
The educated man owns the universe and all its 
fields are open to his possession and enjoyment. 
Science and literature and art, books and li- 
braries, society and solitude, are his domain. 

And all this rich life flows out through the 
channels of service. It is not an inland sea 
stored up for personal enjoyment. Such edu- 
cation becomes stagnant and works its own re- 
venge. True education, so far from enabling 
one to slip through the world so as to escape 
its burdens, only puts more efficient service 
and sacrifice into all its work and need. Edu- 
cation thus aims at true and worthy objects 
and reaches them only as it develops full per- 
sonality and devotes it to the welfare of the 
world.—J. H. Snowden, D. D. 


Are You Educated? (651) 

A professor in the University of Chicago told 
his pupils that he should consider them edu- 
cated in the best sense of the word when they 
could say “Yes,” to every one of the following 
questions: 

Has education given you sympathy with all 
good causes and made you espouse them? Has 
it made you public-spirited? Has it made you 
a brother to the weak? 

Have you learned how to make friends and 
keep them? Do you know what it is to be a 
friend yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or a pure woman 
straight in the eye? 

Can you see anything to love in a little child? 
Will a lonely dog follow you in the street? 

Can you be high-minded and happy in the 
meaner drudgeries of life? Do you think wash- 
ing dishes and hoeing corn just as compatible 
with high thinking as piano-playing or golf? 

Are you good for anything to yourself? Can 
you be happy alone? 

Can you look out on the world and see any- 
thing except dollars and cents? 

Can you look into the sky at night and see 
beyond the stars? 

Can your soul claim relationship with the 
Creator ?—Presbyterian Witness. 


On Commencement Day. (652) 
“Bducation is a tool, not a toy.” 
“Your diploma represents less risk of failure 

and a reasonable guarantee that you have been 

more than exposed to education.” : 

“T wish you work to the end of your life, and 
life to the end of your work.” ; _ 

“You represent one of southern California’s 
valuable assets, because in a peculiar way you 
are among the trustees of her prosperity. You 
are valuable now for what you are this day. © 
I had rather be twenty to twenty-four years of 
age in the year 1914 with health and strength 
and the education your diploma represents 
than to be the idle heir of a millionaire with 
nothing more strenuous than to live within my 
income.” 

“This great country of ours does not need a 
larger orange crop or a larger crop of tourists, 
as much as it needs you as a part of a larger 
crop of young men and women who are not 
morally color blind and have horse-sense 
enough to stand without hitching.” 

“My last words are these. Keep an open 
mind—do some sinewy thinking. Don’t be 
afraid to think and do some of your own think- 
ing. Keep your heart tender—that is not a 
soft word. You will find it takes cheerful 
courage. Be as clean as a hound’s tooth. The 
world hates a liar, a thief or a libertine. All 
such are undesirable citizens. By your life, not 
your education, you will be known. Take 
Livingstone’s motto: ‘Fear God and work 
hard.’ ””—President John Willis Baer. 


A Good Education. (653) 

1. A good education teaches us to observe 
carefully. Half the people in the world go 
through life blind. They do not stop to look at 
things or think over what they see. Many have 
seen the “flowers in the crannied wall,” but few, 
like Tennyson, have seen the mystery of it or 
learned from it the lesson of immortality. Life 
can never pall on the person that has learned to 
observe the commonest things around him. 

2. A good education imparts knowledge. “To 
know wisdom and instruction.” We must be 
taught to face the facts of life, whatever they 
be. Knowledge comes from the experience of 
others. So “a wise man will hear.’ We build 
on the experiences of others; we begin where 
our fathers left off; and we accumulate knowl- 
edge and pass the heritage down to our chil- 
dren. Facts have accumulated so quickly that 
no man nowadays can master all spheres of 
knowledge. We must select those that we need 
for our business, or those toward which we are 
especially drawn. 

3. A good education will teach us to delve 
deeper than facts and seek principles. Facts 
are a burden that may easily become intoler- 
able. Principles widen the sweep of our un- 
derstanding. An apple falls. That is a fact. 
And we go on multiplying similar facts; a man 
falls, a ball falls, a tree falls. But when we 
get hold of the principle of gravity all these 
facts take their places, and we do not need to 
remember them one by one. In other words, 
we must look for the meaning of facts. This 
is important, for if we dig deep enough we shall 
be brought into the presence of God, in whom 
all facts find their interpretation—Christian 
Endeavor World. 
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True Education. (654) 
Every one knows that the word educate 
comes from the Latin, “e” and “duco,” to draw 
out, and refers to the drawing out of the pow- 
ers of the mind. To be educated does not mean 
that we assimilate a lot of knowledge, but that 
the mind is trained or developed so that it can 
do its own thinking. Facts are placed before 
the mind for the purpose of having it test 
them and assimilate them and use them in prac- 
tical life. An education that is good must deal 
with the whole mind and not merely with a sec- 
tion of it. The Russian Jew, for instance, who 
is taught in the synagogical school, knows a 
great deal of Jewish tradition; but he is not 
educated, for there are vast tracts of his men- 
tal powers that are left undeveloped. So a 
purely secular education is not a good educa- 
tion, for the spirit, the soul, is left barren. Edu- 
cation should inform and draw out and exercise 
the whole man. 


Passing Dividends. 

The other day the richest road in New Eng- 
land passed its semi-annual dividend. The 
president of the road reported that the road 
had made a large profit, but that the directors 
thought it wiser to use the money for improve- 
ments than to pay it to the stockholders. The 
stockholders and the public praised this ac- 
tion, because they knew it was needed. 

Every young student is passing his dividends. 
High school or college students may earn con- 
siderable money, and some of them do. They 
might pay it to those who have taken stock in 
them, their parents, but they are allowed to use 
it for improvements. When a student plays 
ball or joins a glee club or does anything else 
that is like play, while others of his own age 
are working, the people who are maintaining 
the schools are content, because they are ex- 
pecting an improved, more capable manhood. 

But passing dividends is an emergency step; 
it ought not to be made a habit. Those who 
have invested their money in a railroad have a 
right to the interest of their money. And so 
with the student. His parents may not need 
his money, but they have a right to expect his 
improvement. Those who sustain the schools 
and colleges by their gifts or their taxes have 
a right to find an improved product when 
school days are over, and today every educa- 
tional institution is being tested and judged by 
this question. Last winter the New England 
eollege presidents and  preparatory-school 
heads were discussing for two days whether a 
scientific test of their efficiency is possible. But 
whether the test be scientific or not it is being 
made. Our colleges and high schools are under 
fire. The people who help sustain them are 
asking if they are worth while, and they are 
getting their answers from the kind of young 
folks that are being turned out. Today I am 
persuaded that unfortunate impressions about 
our schools are being produced by a very small 
minority of students who do foolish things, but 
every student has the reputation of his school 
very much in his own hands. 

The best justification of any school of higher 
learning in the past has been that it has fur- 
nished leaders to the nation, and many an earn- 
est student has been made brave during his 
days of struggle by the thought that he was 


being trained to be a man of authority. Figures 
show that the colleges have well met the ex- 
pectation and that they send out ten times as 
many leaders as come from the uneducated 
group. But if they should fail to do this in the 
future, they ought at least to furnish graduates 
who do their work well. So when one who has 
had high school or college training, neither 
leads nor does his work well, he is passing the 
dividends that the world has a right to share. 
—W. Byron Forbush, D. D. 


Girl Graduates. (656) 
A group of girls let loose from school, 
Caged birds, set free in sunny hours; 
Choked waters, bursting bound and rule— 
An upset basket of spring flowers. 


Why are you glad? Because you're tired 
Of pouring over text-book pages, 

And think there’s lore to be desired 
Untaught by all the wiser sages? 
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Why are you gay? Because the bands 
Of school-day duty that so bind you, 
You disentangle from your hands, 
And fling with right good will behind you? 


Slaves of the clock, you deem you’ve been; 
Constrained to learn, eat, sleep by measure; 
With leave to go nor out nor in, 
Nor at your own, but others’ pleasure. 


And henceforth, through this summer’s shine, 
I see in every little beauty 

Who lifts her brimming face to mine, 
This written plain:—‘‘A truce to duty!” 


Lay not the gifts you’ve trained, aside; 

You are not “finished’”—pray remember 
No more than is the spring’s lush pride 
- Without the fruitage of September. 


Enthrone yourself in loving hearts 
By lives of earnest, pure endeavor, 
Guileless alike of aims and arts, 
And you shall queen it there, forever. 
—Margaret I. Preston. 


To Medical Students. (657) 
Lord Kitchener has paid a glowing tribute 
to America in her fight against disease. He has 
acknowledged that England is far behind in 
this most important matter. In addressing the 
students of the Middlesex Medical School, he 
said: “I am grieved to think that England is 
so far behind other nations in the modern 
struggle against disease by sanitary methods; 
but this conclusion was forced upon me when 
I saw what America has achieved in so ap- 
parently hopeless area as the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama.” Health officers should be encouraged to 
enforce the merciful laws in promotion of 
health.—A. W. Lewis. 


On the Right Track. (658) 

Character is formed, says Goethe, in the 
stream of life. That stream is sometimes foul, 
but even so it bears us onward. Many of us 
get the chief part of our education in the 
school of life after we leave school. In fact, 
school and college are but the beginning of 
education. They place us on the right track, 
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point out the way, drill us in right habits, show 
us the proper methods. 
out of school or college is purely an individual 
affair. 


Education for Life. (659) 


A good education will teach us to look beyond 
utility to the beauty of things. One man sees 
wood in the forest, so many cubic feet, and 
thinks of what it will bring in the market. 
Another man sees beauty in the forest and 
hears the voices of the silence. When a trout 
leaps out of the water after a fly, one man 
thinks of his supper and how it would feel to 
have that fish cooked on the table before him. 
Another man enters into sympathy with the 
strange life under water and rejoices in the 
joy of the fish. Education has missed the mark 
if it does not lead us into sympathy with the 
beauty and mystery of life. 


What Education Does. (660) 


A good education will teach quickness and 
accuracy. Sometimes a very slight superiority 
in any one of the senses, says Dr. Eliot, be- 
comes the basis of success in life. The father 
and son who made wonderful glass models of 
flowers in the Museum of Harvard University 
inherited from generations of glass-blowers, 
and developed in their own persons, an ex- 
quisite skill of eye and hand which gave them 
unique success in that artistic craftsmanship. 
The skill of most mechanics depends on similar 
accuracy and quickness. 


Education and Science. (661) 


The Bible has colored all the world’s best 
literature. Shakespeare, recognized as the best 
exponent of human nature, has dramatized the 
truths of the Bible, in a degree unknown to 
many who laud Shakespeare but criticize the 
Bible. Great works on law and jurisprudence 
are the elaboration of the Decalogue and the 
Sermon on the Mount. Music with its en- 
nobling influence upon human nature finds its 
best and highest expression in the oratories, 
which are founded upon Scriptures. A reviewer 
says that the most popular novels are those 
that touch on the deeper things of life in a way 
that may be called religious. Even novelists 
are learning what some educationists are for- 
getting. Out of 300 leading scientists of today 
only five are antichristian— A. W. Lewis. 


“Live France—Down Alcohol.” 
Prov. 23:29-32. 

“Vive la France et mort a 1’ alcohol!” 

“We have already stopped the sale of ab- 
sinthe. Why halt on the road?” 

In a bitter condemnation of the traitor who is 
fighting France in the rear while her face is 
turned toward the invader, M. Raphael Georges 
Levy, the eminent French economist, calls upon 
his country to seize the present “great current 
of enthusiasm and national revival,” to over- 
throw the drink habit and traffic. M. Levy ac- 
cuses wine of enfeebling the race, robbing 
workmen, undermining economic strength of 
nation and individual. “Alcohol is more danger- 
ous than the Germans,” he declares. 
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But what one gets . 


England’s Greatest Enemy. (663) | 


“We are fighting Germany, Austria and drink, | 
and so far as I can see the greatest of these 
three deadly foes is drink,” said David Lloyd- 
George, chancellor of the exchequer, replying 
to a deputation of the Shipbuilding Employers’ 
federation, the members of which were unani- 
mous in urging that in order to meet the na- 
tional requirements at the present time, there 
should_be a total prohibition during the period 
of the war of the sale of intoxicating liquors. 


Thoroughness. (664) 


A young British officer in charge of a remote 
station in South Africa received from his su- 
perior officer at the base, some time last August, 
this message: “War has been declared. Arrest 
all enemy aliens in your district.” Promptly 
the superior officer received this reply: “Have 
arrested seven Germans, four Russians, two 
Frenchmen, five Italians, two Roumanians, and 
an American. Please say whom we’re at war 
with.” 


A Wonderful Tree. (665) 


In far-off Persia grows a shrub called the 
Sorrowful or the Sad tree. The reason why it 
is called the Sad or Sorrow Tree is because it 
blooms only at night. 

When the first star appears in the sky the 
first bud opens on the wonderful tree. As the 
evening advances, the buds open more rapidly 
until the tree is covered with the delicate 
bloom, and it appears like one vast white 
flower. The blossom is fragrant, and the odor 
is like the perfume of the evening primrose. 
As the stars begin to grow dim and the dawn 
approaches, the flowers begin to fade, and by 
the time the sun has risen, not a flower can be 
found on the tree. 


During the hours of daylight the tree appears 
to be withering, as if it had been injured in 
some manner; but it is simply regaining its 
strength in order to put forth new blossoms 
on the following night. 


We do not wish any of our children to be sad 
or sorrowful. But is it not a wonderful thing 
to be able to bloom and shed perfume in the 
night—when it is dark and things do not go on 
as we wish?—H. 


Women in Webster’s Day. 


Irving Bacheller, whose new story, “The 
Turning of Griggsby,” is said by the critics to 
present a true picture of American life some 
sixty years ago, gives some interesting details 
of the feminine side of it: 

“Their fears were three—idleness, God, and 
the poorhouse. Whatever the men might do or 
fail to do in Griggsby, it was the part of the 
women to work and save. They squandered to 
save; squandered their abundant strength to 
save the earnings of the family, the souls of 
husbands, sons, and daughters, the lives of the 
sick. If ever they thought of themselves it 
was in secret. Their hands were never idle.” 

Young man, I maintain that a lady cannot 
lie; but it ain’t always best to believe her. You 
didn’t expect that she was goin’ to toss her 
heart into your lap at the first bid, did ye? 
They don’t do that, not if they’re real cunnin’, 
They like to hang on to their hearts an’ make 
ye bid for ’ern. They want to know how much 
you ll give; and they’re right, absolutely right. 
It’s good business. A girl has to be won.” 
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PERSONAL. 


The Rev. Worth M. Tippy, D. D., pastor of 
Epworth Memorial Church, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been transferred to Madison Avenue Church, 
New York City, and will take up his duties the 
middle of May. Doctor Tippy has been pastor 
of Epworth Memorial Church for nine years. He 
leaves a membership of 1,650, carefully organ- 
ized, with a thousand additional persons in or- 
ganizations. The church has a salaried staff of 
six whole-time and five part-time workers, ex- 
clusive of musicians, housekeeper and custodian. 

= = = 


Bishop Rudolph Dubbs, of the United Evangel- 
ical Church. died at his home in Harrisburg, 
March 31. Bishop Dubbs was born in Hessen, 
Germany, in 1837. He was elected Bishop in 1874, 

= = * 

The chairman of the committee in charge of 
the new Y. M. C. A. building at Tucson, Ariz., is 
Mr. W. J. Bryan, Jr., son of the Secretary of 
State. 

cd = = 

The first Christian kine of Uganda has taken 
as his wife the daughter of a Baganda Episco- 
palian clergyman, the Rev. Yonasani Kaizi. The 
wedding was at the procathedral, the gown of 
brocade silk, the officiating clergyman Arch- 
deacon Baskerville. Uganda is clearly a differ- 
ent world from that into which Stanley stumbled 
in the seventies of the last century. 

= = = 


Dr. C. F. Reisner has received 440 persons into 
Grace M. E. Church, New York City, during the 
conference year just closing. 

* = . 

Anton Lang, who has twice taken the part of 
the Christ in the Oberammergau Passion Play, 
has been called into the German service and is 
in a regiment now in the Voges Mountains. 


In Korean thought women are not worth giv- 
ing’ names to, so one pastor had to hand out 
names to those who had joined his church. They 
found them hard to remember, but they are 
slowly learning.— The Evangelical Christian. 


No “Regular” Work! 

A friend of Mrs. John A. Staunton, wife of a 
missionary in the Philippine Islands, says of 
her: ‘She hasn’t any regular work in the mis- 
sion—none at all, except teaching the girls how 
to sew and make lace, the boys how to cook, do 
the housework and garden; the treatment of all 
the sick people and animals in an enormous mis- 
sion; the keeping of her own house with skill 
and energy on a remote mountain top; the enter- 
tainment of all expected and unexpected guests 
in a place where hospitality is enjoyed by scores; 
to be the general adviser in the councils of na- 
tives and whites alike, and to adopt and care for 
the needy orphans. 

“Being thus free from care, she is always 
ready to volunteer for trips over the trails, 
sometimes occupying five or ten days, to relieve 
suffering and to carry the Message. For days 
she may not see a white man; she will eat and 
sleep in native houses; sometimes wading rivers 
when the bridges are gone and again collecting 
natives to repair breaks in the roads. This is 
a part of the fun that she gets out of being a 
missionary’s wife.”—The Living Church. 


Dr. George P. Eckman, who was elected, at the 
last General Conference, editor of The Christian 
Advocate (New York), the leading paper of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has resigned, pre- 
ferring to return to the pastorate. Dr. Eckman 
succeeded Dr. Buckley in the editorship. The 
Book Committee have placed the assistant editor, 
Dr. James A. Joy, in the position for the re- 
mainder of the quadrennium, 


Frederick W. Seward, D. D., assistant secretary 
of state in the cabinets of Lincoln, Johnson and 
Hayes, and son of the late Secretary of State 
William H. Seward, died at his home in Mont- 
rose, New York, last Sunday, in his eighty-fifth 
year, 


Mr. Seward was closely associated with some 
of the gravest events in the nation’s history. 
* * * 


Mrs. Dismukes, a negro, chief laundress at 
Fisk University, has given a thousand dollars 
‘towards a music building for the university. 
For four years she has turned her monthly sal- 
ary check back into the treasury of the institu- 
tion to become a nucleus of a fund for putting 
up a music building, 
ne * * * 


Rev. John F. Cowan, D. D., who died April 5, 
at Fulton, Mo., had been pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Auxvasse, Mo., for nearly 
fifty-four years, this being his only pastorate. 
He was in his seventy-ninth year and began his 
work as a Presbyterian minister in 1861.—Nash- 
ville Christian Advocate, 2 

NEWS. 

More people will lie down hungry tonight in 
India than live in all North America. More than 
one-third of that population of 315,000,000 never 
know what it is to have enough to eat. Over 
one hundred million of them live at the rate of 
one cent a day per capita.—Sam. Higginbottom, 
Allahabad, India. | - 

The children of India walking four abreast and 
two feet apart would make a procession five 
thousand miles long. * 

Of the 51 names in the National Hall of Fame, 
20 are from ministers’ homes: Roger Williams, 
Jonathan Edwards, William Ellery Channing, 
Emerson Holmes, Henry Clay, Agassiz, Bancroft, 
Beecher, Stowe, Lowell and Phillips Brooks, be- 
ing fifty times more than proportion proper if 
other families measured up to the standard. Of 
our twenty-seven presidents three were minis- 
ters’ sons, Arthur, Cleveland and Wilson. The 
wives of five were ministers’ daughters: Mrs. 
John Adams, Mrs. Millard Fillmore, Mrs. Frank- 
lin Pierce, Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson.—The Christian Herald. 


Some 10,000 people telephoned last week to a 
Chicago newspaper to find out which of two 
bruisers, one black and one white, knocked the 
other into insensibility and thereby won the 
world’s championship.—The Standard. 


A fund is being raised to erect a “rescue mis- 
sion” building in Bridgeport, Conn., as a me- 
morial of Fannie, Crosby. 


x 

Highty business men met in Pittsburgh April 
7 and planned a campaign to raise $50,000 to 
finance the boy scout work of the city for the 
next three years. The movement will be 
launched by a mass meeting addressed by Colin 
H. Livingstone, Washington, D. C., president of 
the national council of boy scouts. Allegheny 
county has at present 2,500 scouts. 


There has been recently a strong movement 
towards Christianity among the low castes in 
India. The Methodists, the United Presbyterians, 
the Baptists, and more recently the Presbyter- 
jans are giving themselves to work among these 
outeasts. At first there was a prospect of some 
attrition between the Methodist and Presbyterian 
missions in territories where both are now at 
work among these classes. But in the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood these two missions met 
recently in conference, through their representa- 
tives, and have so adjusted their territorial lim- 
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its that by the exchange of several thousand 
church members from one body to the other all 
friction has been removed, and the largest expec- 
tation of great ingatherings fills both the mis- 
sions. Meanwhile the Baptists in their splendid 
work among the Telugus are also gathering in 
great sections of these submerged folk.—W. F. 
Oldham in The Bible Magazine. 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, has writ- 
ten the Moody Bible Institute, of Chicago, to 
cancel all his engagements this summer at the 
various Bible conferences and conventions in this 
country, partly on account of his return to his 
former pastorate of Christ Church, made vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. Len G. Broughton, 
but chiefly because of the war. Dr. Meyer now 
believes that there is little hope of any cessa- 
tion of the conflict before autumn, and perhaps 
not until 1916. He thinks that if the war grows 
more severe the necessity for ministering to the 
bereaved and suffering will demand the best 
service of all in the front rank of the church, 
while if peace comes, they should all stand to- 
gether for terms of settlement that shall be 
Christian as well as strong. 


The China Inland Mission celebrates the com- 
pletion of fifty years of service with a Jubilee 
Conference at Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., from 
June 15 to 20, 

* * * 

By the terms of the omnibus claims bill passed 
recently by Congress a church at Macon, Mo., 
receives $600 as compensation for damage done 
by Union troops during the winter of 1863-64. 
Fuel being scarce and the winter extremely cold, 
soldiers burned pews and boards from the build- 
ing to keep themselves warm.—The Continent. 

* * * 


Lack of prisoners making the jail at Skow- 
hegan, Me., empty, the high school basketball 
girls have offered to rent it for a practice hall. 


A Vancouver woman wore a pedometer for a 
month, and found that she had in that time 
walked more than four hundred miles in the 
performance of her daily domestic duties, 

* * * 


The Congregationalist says of the finances of 
the Sunday meetings in Philadelphia: “Money 
was spent and money was secured for every 
debt, perhaps in all it has cost Philadelphia 
$150,000. The local committee spent for its ex- 
penses about $60,000, which covers everything 
outside of paying Mr. Sunday. About $54,000 will 
be what he will receive when all the gifts are in. 
Mr. Sunday might be extravagant, but he did 
tone up the value of the Lord’s work. Money, 
perhaps, ought not to be considered so much in 
doing the work of the Master, but it is self-re- 
specting to put it on something higher than that 
ae and shoddy basis where we so often see 
ne * * * 

On Easter Sunday, in the tabernacle at Salt 
Lake, the first public financial statement of the 
Mormon church was issued. The church col- 
lected $1,887,920 from tithes in 1914, of which 
$730,960 was expended on church buildings, 
$330,984 to maintain the church schools, $64,508 
to maintain the Mormon temples, $227,900 for 
missionary work, $99,298 to maintain church of- 
fices, $136,727 to complete and maintain the L. 
D. S. hospital in Salt Lake City, and $116,288 on 
the poor, 

Mormon relief societies and the local church 
organizations gave $150,290 additional for the 
relief of the poor, and the European war relief 
fund amounted to $33,000, which hag been sent 
abroad to be disbursed through the church’s rep- 
resentatives.—The Advance. 


The Imperial Statistical Bureau of Berlin has 

ublished the averages of death by suicide per 
$100,000 people among different religious and 
non-religious sections of the German nation, 
showing the following ratio: Among Protes- 
tants, thirty-one; among Catholics, thirty-seven; 
among’ Jews, forty; and among the religionless, 
especially Socialists, six hundred and five.—Men 
and Missions. 

* cd 

The new Congregational Year-Book shows a 
loss of three churches—due to consolidation of 
churches—but a gain of 12,989 members. There 


of 56,413 in Sunday School member- 


was a gain 
ship. Fhere was a loss in the amount of benevo- 
lent 


offerings and a gain in home expenditures. 
* * * 


A very important legal decision that touches 
the late pope’s “ne temere” decree, has just been 
rendered by the British privy council at London 
—the court of last resort for the whole British 
empire. In the Tremblay-Despatie case in Que- 
bec, where the husband tried to divorce his wife 
on the ground that she was his fourth cousin, 
the supreme court of Canada had _ held that 
church law governed in respect to Catholics— 
marriage to a fourth cousin being unlawful by 
the law of the church, though not by civil law. 
Appeal from the decision was taken to London 
by the wife’s attorneys, and the privy council 
now reverses the Canadian court, ordering the 
case retried. The London judgment admits that 
when Quebec was an independent province the 
ecclesiastical law was paramount, but does not 
admit that such a condition obtains since Quebec 
was incorporated into the Dominion of Canada. 
—The Continent, 

* * * 

A tentative schedule of International Sunday 
School lessons for the years 1918-25 was adopted 
by the International Lesson Committee. The 
committee also approved a senior graded lesson 
series entitled “The Bible and Social Living.” 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Presbyterian U. S. A, rep- 
resentative, resigned, and Dr. John T. Faris at- 
tended in his place. The new senior course 
considers the Bible with reference to the family, 
the community, the state, the church, and the 
industrial order. The new cycle_ of lessons, 
which must be submitted to the British com- 
mittee for ratification, takes up the study of the 
Bible by topics. Some of the suggestions being 
Great Teachings of the Bible, Great Men of the 
Bible, Great Events and Famous Places of the 
Bible, and Studies in the Christian Life. 

* * * 


Already 821 conventions have been arranged 
for during the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco, with possible additions making the 
total about 850. Of these there are 129 educa- 
tional gatherings, 70 religious, and 38 pertaining 
to social service. x 

The largest will be the International Con- 
gress of Education in August, when some 30,000 
delegates are expected. It is estimated that 
about 600,000 persons will attend these 821 con- 
ventions, 524 of which are national gatherings. 

* * * 


TEMPERANCE. 

The British Weekly quotes as follows from two 
letters addressed to the editor, from Scotland: 

“Like many others who have given their boys 
to serve their King and country, I feel that the 
government has not done fairly by us in the 
drink question. We have brought up our lads 
in many cases as total abstainers, and they are 
no sooner installed in the service than they are 
surrounded with temptations to drink on every 
side. 

“The government is bound to take some action 
in the way of restricting the facilities for obtain- 
ing drink. Only the other day I had a talk with 
a V. C. man. He was invalided home wounded, 
suffering from rheumatism, and, on my asking 
if he would get his furlough extended, he replied 
that he did not want it extended, as he was be- 
ing subjected to so much temptation by people 
wishing to treat him to drink that he would 
rather go back to the fighting line. The moral 
is obvious.” 

The editor recommends these statements to 
the consideration of the government officials, 
adding, “There would be few who would repine 
if the drink traffic were further curtailed.” 

* * 


King George announced himself in favor of 
total prohibition for England and Scotland dur- 
ing the war in a letter to David Lloyd George, 
chancellor of the exchequer. Employers from the 
industrial centers of the empire agree that the 
addiction of working-men to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors is the real cause of the threatened 
strikes, and the low efficiency of labor when 
done, When the king’s letter followed the pub- 
licity given these statements, 
cabinet joined in pledging themselves to eschew 
the use of liquor, and similar pledges began to 
come in from all sides. 
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political venality, 


However, the powerful brewery and allied in- 
terests' of the island rallied to the support of 
the saloons, holding the establishment of abso- 
lue prohibition would throw tens of thousands 
out of work and further complicate the disorder 
brought on by the war. The move toward total 
prohibition gives way to plans for a more drastic 
curtailment of liquor sales. 

* * * 


_Acting under orders from Cato Sells, commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, United States govern- 
ment agents recently seized the Bemidji, Minne- 
sota, brewery and emptied great vats containing 
seven carloads of beer into the gutters. The 
beer, valued at $4,500, was confiscated because 
of the failure of the brewery company to comply 
with the Chippewa treaty of 1855 as recently 
construed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
* * * 


In Canada, Saskatchewan has abolished the bar 
for the balance of the war and Manitoba and 
Ontario have applied stringent restrictions to the 
sale of liquor, while New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia seriously are considering the abolition of 
intoxicating drinks. For the first time a health 
and accident life insurance company in America 
sent out last week a special policy to be issued 
to total abstainers as preferred risks. Life in- 
Surance companies have had such policies for 
years.—The Continent. 

* * * 

On Good Friday several London morning pa- 
pers appeared with full-page advertisements pre- 
senting petitions which read as follows: “I am 
entirely in favor of the suspension of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors during 
the war, which I consider imperative for a quick 
and successful termination of the conflict. I 
Shall heartily support the government in any 
such measure.” This petition has the endorse- 
ment of merchants, business men and other em- 
ployers of labor. The cabinet, under the defense 
of the realm act, has the power to enforce total 
prohibition without any farther legislation, and 
it is evident that the pubiic mind is being pre- 
pared for some drastic action. The consumption 
of liquor in the United Kingdom was greatly in- 
creased for the year ending July 31, 1914, it being 
$25,000,000 greater than for the preceding twelve 
months. In one year 2,802 men and 2,074 women 
were certified to have died in England and Wales 
alone from alcoholism. One thousand babies a 
year are said to have been suffocated by drunken 
adults.—The Standard. : = 


As a result of the election last week in Mich- 
igan, 265 saloons will go out of business at the 
end of this month. All of the four “dry” counties 
which voted on the saloon question kept in the 
“dry” column with good majorities, and not less 
than eight wet counties went over to the other 
side. There are now, out of a total of eighty- 
three counties, forty-five which are in the “dry” 
column.—The Standard. 

* * * 

Neal Dow and his respected associates never 
convinced a very large portion of the American 
people that it was wicked to drink a glass of 
beer or champagne; the brewers, the distillers, 
and the saloonkeepers have convinced nearly a 
Majority of the American people, as shown in 
repeated votes, that it is contrary to wise public 
policy to maintain an industry that for half a 
century at least has been characterized by stupid 
disregard for considerations of decency and 
morality, that has everywhere-been allied to 
and that has made itself a 
menace to political freedom. Neal Dow made 
prohibitionists by the hundred by his eloquent 
addresses; the liquer interests are making pho- 
hibitionists by the million by their more eloquent 
policy. 

What the gentlemen of the liquor fraternity 
fail to see is that they have created and are daily 
creating the prohibition movement. A genera- 
tion ago prohibitionists were simply those peo- 
ple who deemed it wrong to drink alcoholic liquor 
in any quantity, large or small. Today prohibi- 
tionists are chiefly those who have determined 
that the only way to get rid of the saloon viewed 
as an institution, and to cure the ravages of in- 
temperance, is to abolish the whole traffic as 
past redemption. And the reason for this fast 
growing belief is that practically the brewers, 


the distillers, and the Saloonkeepers of the land 
have forced upon the American people this ulti- 
matum: Take us as we are, or enact prohibition. 
The answer to this ultimatum is to be found in 
the rapidly growing sentiment for prohibition.— 
The Living Church, 
* * * 
~ “Make Chicago Dry.” 

If booze destroys the efficiency of the man 
who fights for his country, it naturally destroys 
the efficiency of the man who fights for bread.” 

This sentence, the dry Chicago federation has 
announced, will be the slogan of the league 
which was organized to make Chicago saloonless 
in 1916.—The Cleveland Press. 

* 


Evidences that the market value of Chicago’s 
7,152 saloon licenses has slumped were seen to- 
day when Federal Judge Landis undertook to 
sell eighty-nine licenses of the bankrupt Tosetti 
Brewing Company. 

A year ago licenses brought from $2,500 to 
$2,800. Judge Landis today received only one 
offer and that for only $1,200.—Cleveland Leader. 

a a 


Returns from the recent elections in Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Illinois indicate more than 600 
saloons were closed by the vote of the people. 
Three new dry counties were added Tuesday to 
the Illinois list, making a total of fifty-five out 
of the 102 counties in the state absolutely dry. 
The saloons held Kankakee, Murphysboro and 
Danville, but were driven out of Centralia, where 
they have reigned for more than sixty years. In 
Wisconsin thirty-two localities voted out saloons, 
and four localities, with a total population of 
only 2,500, voted saloons in. Seven villages 
changed to the dry column, fifty-nine cities, 
towns and villages remained dry, and seventy- 
three remained wet. In Michigan ten wet coun- 
ties voted dry, ousting more than 300 saloons. 
The only four dry counties contested by the wets 
remained dry. Saloons now are outlawed in 
forty-four counties of the state. In the counties 
changed to the dry column are some of the 
largest cities—Benton Harbor -and St. Joseph, 
the Chicago summer resorts; Niles, Kalamazoo, 
Battle Creek and Albion. Minnesota has closed 
thirty saloons and four wholesale liquor houses. 
The wide-spread sweep of prohibition over the 
world has resulted in a reduction of the manufac- 
ture of whisky in Kentucky in January to 1,980,- 
000 gallons, a 67 per cent decrease from the 
6,100,000 gallons of January a year ago. In 
Pennsylvania the decrease in manufacture of 
whisky has been a third, in Maryland more than 
40 per cent.—The Continent. 

* * * 

The agitation in England is foremost in the 
world-wide movement against alcohol. It is 
hard for Americans to realize the extent to which 
the working classes in the British Islands are 
addicted to drink, and the immense political and 
social power that the liquor traffic has long ex- 
ercised in the United Kingdom. This traffic, to- 
gether with the landed aristocracy and the es- 
tablished church, has been one of the three chief 
supports of Conservatism. But the foremost mil- 
itary and civil authorities declare that the drink 
question may make the difference between suc-~- 
cess and failure in the great struggle. The use 
of drink can be controlled in the army training 
camps, though stern measures have had to be 
used to protect the enlisted men against the 
drunkenness of the civilian environment. Then 
there is the standpoint of the efficiency of indus- 
trial workers. England is building ships, and 
making munitions and army and navy supplies. 
British workmen in shipyards, dock laborers, 
factory employes making guns and other things, 
are more concerned about short hours of labor, 
union rules, their endless potations, and their 
sports, than about the nation’s welfare in this 
time of crisis.—American Review of Reviews. 

* 


Some five years ago the Posters’ Advertising 
Association, which controls a majority of the 
billboards of the United States, took up with the 
idea of Mr. Barney Link, of New York, that it 
ought, along with its business enterprises, to do 
some work definitely to uplift its readers. So it 
printed a series of posters, costing $10,000 each, 
and distributed them to its members at a cost for 
transportation of $2,000 more for each picture. 
The local members paid local costs for space and 
posting. One picture represented the Nativity of 
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our Lord, another the career of General Grant. 
They were truly works of art.and inspiration. 
It was a campaign of education. “We saw an 
opportunity to do a little good in our own way.” 

subsequent step in this campaign of educa- 
tion is now developing. After this year the bill 
posters will display no more advertisements for 
spirituous liquor. ‘We can’t carry our educa- 
tional work any further and post whiskey adver- 
tisements side by side with the uplift work we 
are trying to do,” said the chairman of their edu- 
cational committee. 

The best way to learn, we are told, is to teach. 
The bill posters, trying to do a public good, find 
themselves on a higher plane of conscientious- 
ness. To see on adjoining sections of the same 
billboard the pictured ideals of religion and 
patriotism and the sensuous pleasures of Ken- 
tucky Bourbon—this is an impressive contrast, 
an education!—The Living Church. 


Columbia, Missouri, is the seat of the state 
university. It is also the home of L. E. Hill, con- 
ductor of the Wabash Railroad running into the 
university town. It used to be that he was fre- 
quently called on by a friend of one of the stu- 
dents to go bond for the student’s appearance in 
police court. “Whisky, muddled brains, a fight— 
and I would be called on for bond,” he told a re- 
porter of the Kansas City Star. But that was 
when Columbia had saloons. He has been re- 
quested to furnish bond only once in the last 
three years—and that case had nothing to do 
with liquor. Formerly it was remarkable if four 
or five students were not in jail every Saturday 


i were received from 679, and from them it 
Wee tanned that of this number 520, over Ere 
quarters, refuse liquor advertisements of al 
kinds. ; si % 

miner e de the statement 
ew years ago someone made 
that a eae was more prevalent in rural com- 
munities than in the cities and towns. Every- 
body has believed it and tried to account for it. 
as loneliness. 

tt ae the hard work imposed by the farm on 
the farmer’s wife. | 

It was a dozen things. , 

And now we discover that it was a lie. 

The News Letter of Ohio State University calls 
attention to the fact that according to the census 
of 1910 the number of persons admitted to insti- | 
tutions for the insane out of each 100,000 of farm 
people is 41, and for the cities and towns, 86, 
and adds: “It is, therefore, now the farmer's 
turn to ask the urbanites, ‘Who‘s loony now?’ ”— 
Farm and Fireside. 3 

tuart C. Leake, the railroad man, was speak- 
Fre of some of the strange things about human 
pe theeeS of them are puzzles that can’t be 
solved,” he said, “unless you_explain them by 
the general law of average. When you come to 
think of it, it is a remarkable thing that approx- 
imately the same number of people travel each 
day on any given train. In like manner, it is 
strange that about the same number of people 
go to see any successful play every night. Why 


night; now it is not so. They are all forgetting 
liquor, and the longer the town remains dry the 
drier it gets.—The Continent, 


is it that on some one day two or three jthou- 
sand people do not decide to take a three-o’clock 
train out of New York for Chicago? | 

“And why is it that, when some play is a tre- 
mendous hit, and is doing a big business, just 
about the same number of people apply for tick-. 
ets each night? Why doesn’t it happen that on 


*® 

“With the war and without vodka, Russia is 
more prosperous than with vodka and without 
the war.” This, the greatest single sentence 


ever uttered for prohibition, comes, not from a 
professional prohibitionist, but from M. Khari- 
tonoff, Controller of the Treasury, speaking be- 
fore the Budget Committee of the Russian Par- 
liament, 

£ * * 

Temperance is responsible for not less than 
50 per cent of our insane, 60 per cent of our pau- 
pers, and 70 per cent of our criminals; the annual 
drink bill of the United States would build six 
Panama canals, which cost $375,000,000, and 
would enable the government to construct fifteen 
battleships with what remained. Over 95 per 
cent more accidents occur to workingmen who 
indulge in drink than to. those who do not. 

* 


The Temperance Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church recently addressed inquiries to the 
2,160 daily newspapers of the United States, con- 
cerning their attitude on liquor advertising, Re- 


The Century, May. 35 cents. 
The Ounce of Prevention, R. M, Johnston. War 
and Drink, James D. Whelpley.  Poland’s 
Story, Judson C. Welliver. The Right of a 
Child to Two Parents, Mary Ware Dennett. 
Justice for the Small Man, David A, Baer. 

The American Magazine, May. 15 cents. 
His Own Worst Enemy—The Golden Rule in 
Business, Ida M, Tarbell. 

The eileatonary. Review of the World, May. 

cents. 

From Wigwam to Pulpit, Rev. Henry Roe 
Cloud. The Science and Art of Missionary 
Preaching, Cornelius H,. Patton, Sec’y. A. B. 
C, E.. Mi 

The Outlook, April 28. 10 cents, 
Will Europe Repudiate Her War Debt? Theo- 
dore H, Price. The Church of the Lean Land, 
Martha Bruere and Robert W. Bruere. 

The Atlantic Monthly, May. 385 cents. 
Women and War, Agnes Repplier. The Me- 
chanics of Revivalism, Joseph H. Odell. Peace 
the Aristocrat, Albert J. Nock. From the Study 
to the Farm, Arthur M. Judy. 

Woman’s Home Companion, May. 15 cents. 
The Twenty-Cent Dinner, Ida M, Tarbell. 
New Crusade, Charles Stelzle. 
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one day thousands of people would want to go 
to that play, and on the following day nobody 
would? 

“These are some of the underground work- 
ings of human nature or of the public mind that 
nobody has been able to explain.” 


Government manufacture of armaments, in 
place of private manufacture, would tend to mul- 
tiply the Krupps, and the armament factories 
throughout the world, on an enormous scale. 
Every nation, even the smallest, would forthwith 
be obliged to erect its own “plant.” And with 
every government officially and energetically en- 
gaged in manufacturing machines of destruction, 
militarism would be increased rather than re- 
stricted. With each of the Balkan nations forced 
to maintain its own plant for the manufacture of 
armaments, does any one suppose peace would be 
promoted?—The Living Church. 


| 

| 

Magazine Articles of Value to Ministers : 
; 


Harper’s Magazine, May. 85 cents. 
Culture and Prejudice, Henry Seidel Canby. 
Nature and the Psalmist, Walter P. Eaton. I 


Civilization Determined by Climate? Eliswort 
Huntington. 


Munsey’s Magazine, May. 15 cents 
Russia (illustrated), Frederic Austin Ogg. 


How Our Farms Have Turned the Financia 
Tide, David F. Houston, Secretary of Agri 
culture. As Witnessed in Germany, Albert J 
Beveridge. Alaska’s Government Railroad 
John EH, Ballaine. Transatlantic Cables an 
Their Control, P. T. McGrath, 


The World’s Work, May. 25 cents. 
The Great River. I. The War on the Missis 
sippi (illustrated—the 1913 flood in Ohio an 
Indiana), George Marvin, 


The American Review of Reviews, May. 25 mela 


Scribner’s Magazine, May. 25 cents. 
The Building of the Panama Canal, George W 
Goethals. French Memories of Highteenth Cen. 
tury America—HEducation, Colleges and News 
papers, Charles H, Sherrill. 
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The Mid-Week Service. 

The summer prayer meeting is a problem in 
many places. Any institution is a problem from 
which the life’s blood is taken, and the prayer 
meeting, if only a form, ought to be discon- 
tinued. It is one thing for the pastor to givea 
brief exposition of some passage and quite an- 
other for the people to come prepared on some 
topic on which they have been reading during 
the week. Announce that the topic of next 
week’s meeting will be certain Scripture 
passages. Urge the reading of a portion a day 
—not all on one day. Ask each to select the 
thought most helpful to him or to ask a question 
suggested by the lesson. Give a brief exposition 
of the Scripture covered. Call for favorite 
verses, the new thoughts or questions suggested. 
Point out the special interest of having the en- 
tire church reading the same Scripture. Even 
the people who have gone away can follow the 
topics. Vary your program. Ask seven differ- 
ent men to give a summary of the seven days’ 
readings. Suggest the value to the church of 
systematic reading.—Daily Bible. 


I. THE CHRISTIAN WARFARE, 
Eph. 6:10-17; 2 Tim. 2:3, 4. 

Other Scriptures: Isa. 11:5; Isa. 59:17; Rom. 
13:12; 1 Thess. 5:8. 

Expository notes. General background. 

Eph. 6:10-17. The Roman soldier, with his 
glittering armor, was a conspicuous object in 
the life of the days when Paul lived. In his let- 
ters he often expressed the Christian life in 
terms borrowed from the soldier. Looked at as 
a whole, it is to him a “warfare” and “the good 
fight of faith.” He advises the Romans to put 
on the armor of light, and the Ephesians to put 
on the whole armor of God, 

Even in Paul’s earlier days the Roman soldier 
was much in evidence, but, now in writing these 
“epistles of imprisonment,’ he can—nay, he 
must—study in detail each article of the armor 
of the warrior to whom he is chained. And he 
thinks out a parallel to each one among the 
qualities he would fain see his Christian con- 
verts possess. 


Expository notes. Word studies. 


“Be strong.” Rather, “be strengthened.” 
There is the suggestion of assistance, and of 
progression. 


“Whole armor.’ Emphasize whole. Leave 
no point unguarded. 

“Armor of God.” Back of visible earthly foes, 
stands Satan with superhuman wiles. Against 
these, weapons, both offensive and defensive, 
need to be forged at a celestial armory. 

“Wiles.” “A technical word for the strategems 
of a skilful leader.” 

“Principalities * * * wickedness.” Paul piles 
up words to express the number and the power 
of the Christian’s enemies, both earthly and 
spiritual. With such as Tiberius and Nero gov- 
erning the world, no wonder the earth seemed to 
Paul to be ruled by demons. Then there were 
intellectual contests. Paul waged a warfare 
against Judaism, Paganism and Gnosticism. 
Against all these foes of persecution and false 
doctrine, he needed armor and weapons of divine 
origin. And so do we today, through persecu- 
tion is now sneers and jeers, and false doctrine 
has but changed its form. 

“Withstand * * * stand.” His repeating the 
word three times in'as many lines, shows Paul’s 
estimate of the quality of firmness, constancy. 
“Be ye stedfast, unmovable,’ he cried to the 
Corinthians. The battalion that cannot be 
thrown into a panic, is the one likely to win the 
struggle. 

“Truth * * * salvation.” All these are included 
in ‘the panoply of God, with which each follower 
of his may be armed. 
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PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 
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“Shod your feet.” The sandals of the Roman 
soldier had heavy soles studded with hobnails 
to give him secure footing in the hand-to-hand 
contest of which battles then consisted. The 
Christian’s assurance of God’s love gives him 
sure footing in his fight with sin. 

“Wiery darts.” The ancients often wrapped 
their arrows with tow and daubed this with pitch 
and set all on fire just before shooting. 

“Sword of the Spirit.” The only weapon of 
offence mentioned. Jesus in the wilderness par- 
ried every attack of the tempter with a quota- 
tion from Deuteronomy. 

Zo Pine 223.04, 

The soldier must not only have certain quali- 
ties in himself but he must expect to meet peril 
and hardship. He must have endurance, some- 
thing of the heroic, for when one enlists, he faces 
hardship and suffering and danger. Softness 
and self-pity are unthinkable qualities in a good 
soldier. Then a soldier is a soldier, first and last. 
This one thing he does. If he diverts himself 
with any interest in a lull of warfare, yet he is 
always listening for orders. So the Christian 
soldier needs something of the heroic; he needs 
the power of endurance, and fears not self-sac- 
rifice. He needs the ability to put first things 
first, and to keep subordinate things in their 
proper place and not allow them to become nets 
and snares that may hold him prisoner when he 
should march to the front. 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Sing the “warrior songs,” such as, “My soul 
be:-on thy guard,” “Onward, Christian soldiers,” 
“Stand up! stand up for Jesus,” “The Son of 
God goes forth to war,” etc. Ask each one to 
tell what soldierly quality he covets for him- 
self. 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

Enduring Hardships.—“But I don’t like walk- 
ing, grandma!” 

“What does that matter, my child, if it is the 
right thing for you to do?” 

The two remarks may be considered as typical 
of the two generations. The grand-parents of 
many of us endured pioneer hardships like good 
soldiers—making light of difficulties, and taking 
life as it came. The parents of most of us had 
ttheir full share of personal discomfort and 
trouble, and bore it bravely; but too many young 
people of the present day are inclined to look 
upon any kind of hardship or deprivation as a 
personal injury, and to shun all effort that is 
not agreeable. 

The danger in yielding too easily to comfort is 
the danger of weakening the moral fibre. When 
real difficulties come,—and they do come, sooner 
or later, to all human beings,—there is nothing 
with which to meet them. Faculties that are 
little used grow weak and flabby. Many a really 
brave-hearted girl plays the coward in some un- 
expected crisis simply because she has never 
taught her nerves and muscles to obey her will. 

The remedy lies in the determined and per- 
sistent subjugation of the lesser self to the 
greater. It is not necessary to cultivate the 
martyr spirit or to do disagreeable things merely 
because they are disagreeable. The daily life of 
any ordinary girl will supply sufficient will-test- 
ing material of a kind suited to her needs and 
nature. 

It is necessary to learn to say “I will!” and do 
it, and “I will not!” and leave it undone. Never 
must the necessary task be left undone for 
reasons of personal dislike. A learned psycholo- 
gist advises people to do every day something 
that is not wholly agreeable, for the sake of 
strengthening the will. Youth's Companion. 


The questions of religious controversy charac- 
teristic of our times, though not identical with 
those of Ephesus, are no less vital. Still re- 
ligion has to justify its existence. Christianity 
must answer for its life, as in the beginning. 
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The difficulties of modern religious thought lie 
at the foundation of things. While we quarrel 
over rubrics and ritual, thoughtful men are 
despairing of God and immortality. The churches 
are engaged in trival contentions with each 
other, while the enemy pushes his way through 
our broken ranks to seize the citadel—G. G. 
Findlay. 
* * * 

Paul sums up his practical exhortation in that 
magnificent description which has ever since 
laid hold of Christian imagination, both in meta- 
phor and in allegory. He paints the Christian life 
as a battle against spiritual powers of evil, 
waged in the strength of the Lord, and in the 
panoply of God.—BEllicott’s Com, 


Il. A CHRISTIAN HOME, 
1 Tim. 3:2—4, 8, 9, 10; 2 Tim. 1:5; 3:14, 15, 
2 John 4, 10, 11, 


Expository notes. 

Paul’s description of ideal church officials and 
their wives makes a good picture of the ideal 
father and mother of every Christian family. 
Consolidating the descriptions of both bishop and 
deacon, we have a man of good reputation 
among his neighbors, faithful to his wife, truth- 
ful, earnest, dignified, hospitable, self-controlled 
—a gentleman; not a wine drinker with its 
riotous, quarrelsome consequences, not avari- 
cious nor dishonest in money matters, but a sin- 
cere Christian governing his children wisely 
and well. For the bishop, Paul adds “apt to 
to teach,” which is not only a valuable qualifica- 
tion. for the minister, but, in these days of>-Sun- 
day Schools and Bible classes, often desirable 
for the layman. Besides it is often a useful as- 
set to a business man, and is much to be coveted 
by every father of inquiring boys and girls. 

This is Paul’s picture of the man of the house, 
and his briefer picture of a woman, whether she 
be the wife or an unmarried deaconess, is of a 
similar character. The mother of the household 
must also be dignified—not frivolous—temper- 
ate, faithful, trustworthy, careful of her speech, 
no gossiper. Surely, with two such persons at 
the head of the household, the result must be a 
Christian home. 

When Paul rejoices in his beloved Timothy, he 
omits not to give credit to his faithful mother 
and grandmother, and, as McLaren says, he calls 
on “one who had such blood in his veins to be 
true to his ancestral faith.’ We see that Lois 
and Eunice were “apt to teach,” at least they 
taught the sacred writings to the small boy, who 
thus became the famous young man we know. 

Hospitality was a virtue highly esteemed 
among the orientals. An Arab host will protect 
his guest at the risk of his own life. It was a 
more necessary virtue in those days of no inns 
than now. Besides, the early Christians were 
largely poor, and the company they would meet 
in the public khan would often be both evil and 
hostile. 

As for family government on which Paul lays 
such stress, that is now-a-days largely handed 
over to the children themselves, 

Our glimpses of two families among the 
friends of the apostles show us some good re- 
sults of early Christian education. Not only 
does Paul instance Timothy as the result of a 
Christian home, but John in writing to the “elect 
lady,” rejoices in finding her “children walking 
in the truth.’” 

One of John’s warnings is applicable to the 
twentieth century. It is the caution concern- 
ing the kind of guests we entertain. The in- 
fluence of guests upon children and youth is not 
properly appreciated. Many a child has been 
turned to a life of Christian service by the in- 
fluence of a Christian visitor, and others have 
been driven into infidelity by a brilliant sneer or 
a laughing jeer at religion uttered by a guest in 
his home. 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Topics for Discussion.—Characteristics of an 
ideal Christian home. Qualities of ideal parents. 
My most cherished memories of my childhood’s 
home. 


Thoughts on the Theme. 

Hospitality is an old-fashioned virtue, more’s 
the pity! One of the most delightful memories 
of my childhood and youth is of the men and 
women we entertained from church conventions 


and conferences. Some of them afterward be- 
came prominent officials in the church; we-re- 
membered with pleasure their delightful con- 
versation. The family took much more interest 
in the polity and officers of our own church, One 
charming returned missionary from Japan gave 
us a greatly increased interest in all missionary 
work. Hospitality may be a valuable means of 
education to the pouth of the family.—W. 


It is the drip, drip, drip of worldly views of 
life at a father’s table day by day, the unworthy 
story, or the light laugh over sin in the smoking- 
room, that breaks the moral power of many a 
young fellow, and speeds him down to ruin; 
while, on the other hand, it is the memory of a 
pure home, the life and the talk there that keeps 
men true, and brings the wanderers back again. 
—The Psychology of the Christian Soul. 


I was riding with a federal judge, a man of 
broad culture. We were talking of the claims 
of Christianity on man, and turning to me he 
said, with intense emotion in his face and voice, 
“There is one argument that has always made 
skepticism impossible to me.” I asked him what 
it was, and he replied, “My father!” 


Ill AN UNFINISHED EDUCATION. 
2 Chron. 12:14; Psa. 78:1-8; Prov. 4:5-9. 
Expository notes, ¥ 

The chronicler telis of Rehoboam’s establish- 
ing himself on his throne and strengthening his 
kingdom, and then there is a sudden change and 
things begin to go wrong. The chronicler gives 
as an explanation that Rehoboam “prepared not 
his heart to seek the Lord,” or as the Revision 
has it, “set not his heart to seek Jehovah.” He 
studied and planned his ways and means for 
temporal dominion and for personal aggrandize- 
ment—and there he stopped. He made no inves- 
tigation of his relations to Jehovah, of the de- 
mands of Jehovah’s law. He failed to get “wis- 
dom,” He left his education unfinished. 

The psalmist would have the fathers tell their 
children the “wondrous works” of Jehovah, the 
inspiring history of their nation. He would have 
them teach the youth the commandments of Je- 
hovah that they might keep them. 

The wise man represents a father as urging 
his son to prosecute his education with zeal and 
with discrimination. Aim at the highest and 
seek it at any cost. That attitude toward God 
and man which has the promise of the life which 
now is and of that which is to come, he per- 
sonifies as Wisdom, and she will bring to him 
promotion and honor, grace and beauty. 

Thousands of youth are coming to the close 
of their school life, but we call the celebration 
of that fact, not completion but commencement. 
Their school days have but placed tools in their 
hands. Let them not think their education is 
finished. It has but just begun. Life is before 
them, 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Topics for Discussion. What everyone should 
know. What those out of school should study. 
The Great Teacher. A better knowledge de- 
manded concerning: The Bible as a whole; Our 
own church history and polity, ete. (Let the 
pastor give out two or three such topics to 
teed persons for a prepared five minute 

a A 
Thoughts on the Theme. 

You have cramped your life; you have made 
it small and narrow. But never dare to think 
that this was God’s plan for your life. He drew 
its architecture on a lordly scale. He built you 
to be temples of the Holy Spirit.—Phillips 
Brooks. 

* * * 


The difference between life without Christ 
and a life with Christ is the difference between 
ebb and flood—the one is growing emptier, and 
the other is growing fuller.—Charles Cuthbert 
Hall. 

co * * 

I can not always know and understand 
The Master’s rule; 

I can not always do the tasks he gives 
In life’s hard school; 

But Tam learning, with his help, to solve 
Them one by one, 

And, when I can not understand, to say: 
Thy will be done, . 
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Assuming Life’s Responsibilities. We take 
pleasure in the light-heartedness of gchool 
and college life. We condone frivolities and 
the pettiness of interests in recollection of the 
fact that the school is a little world walled in 
from the real tasks and troubles of our com- 
mon life. But Commencement is a real begin- 
ning, the assuming of a larger place and work. 
It should be a serious thought for the boy or 
girl, now fully launched upon the broad stream 
of life that this is God’s method of training. 
Christ speaks again and again in the parables 
of responsibilities as the reward of responsi- 
bility faithfully carried. He who has admin- 
istered well the little that was intrusted to him 
is to be made ruler over ten cities.—Congrega- 
tionalist. * * * 

Every morning as you start out for a new day 
the old question will meet you face to face, “To 
be or not to be at my best?” The great tempta- 
tion is to accept a second or a third best, or even 
a “just as good.” Thank God your work cannot 
be done unless you Keep habitually at your best; 
for that means attention to what has to be done, 
and attention develops will-power, and the will 
centers in self-control, and self-control spells 
character. xs * * 


No man can do his work well, as well as he 
can, year in and year out, and not be hacking 
and hewing at something more impalpable than 
wood or stone, and not be shaping something 
more durable than iron or steel, even his own 
character, his own spiritual destiny. Every work- 
shop is a workshop for forging that, for making 
it strong and beautiful.—John W. Chadwick. 

* * * 
IV. THE INEVITABLE CURSE OF BARREN- 
NESS. \ 
Mark 11:12-14, 20, 21. 
Expository notes. 

The time for the general fig-harvest was three 
or four months away, but, with different species 
ripening at different seasons and the variation 
due to difference in location, figs could be found 
on occasional trees about ten months of the year. 

The fruit of the fig tree sets before the leaves 
come out. If there are no green figs on the tree 
when the leaves are out, there will be no fruit 
that year. : 

There are two main species, one of which 
ripens in the autumn and the other in the spring. 
Often some of the late autumn figs can be found 
still on the tree in the spring. 

The leaves of this tree were a false announce- 
ment of fruit. 

“The fault of this tree was that it pretended 
to have fruit and had it not.’”—Dumelow. 

“Tt was hopelessly barren. On this fruitless 
tree was neither any promise for the future, nor 
any gleanings from the past. It was a fit em- 
blem of the nation in whom the ostentatious 
profession of religion brought forth no fruit of 
good living.’—Farrar. 

And Jesus—not cursed in our sense of the 
word—stated the inevitable law of wilful barren- 
ness, the loss of power to produce fruit. The ob- 
ject lesson, or acted parable, impressed the disci- 
ples the next morning, as words could not have 
done. The doom of this tree has come true con- 
eerning the nation to which the parable pri- 
marily applied. It was then living and active, 
making proselytes and “leavening religious 
thought far beyond its own borders.” These, 
however, were but “leaves” of religion; of the 
real fruit of religion, kindness,. justice and hu- 
mility, it knew naught. And now, even its leaves 
are withered and dead. = 

What is true of nations, is true of individuals. 
The judgment on barrenness is continual barren- 
ness. 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Topics for Discussion. 
ity. Cure for barrenness. 
fruitless. 

Have “Nothing but Leaves” sung as a solo. 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

In Monticello, N. J., there was a man who kept 
silence for thirty years. On his deathbed he 
tried to speak to his faithful daughter, but could 
not. Is there not such a thing as the soul’s 
keeping silent toward God until it cannot speak? 
Is there not a possible atrophy of spiritual dis- 
cernment and sensibilities, as well as of physical, 
through non-usage.—Heidelberg Teacher, 


Appearances or real- 
The doom of the 
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Remember you have not a sinew whose law 
of strength is not action; you have not a faculty 
of body, mind, or soul whose law of improve- 
ment is not energy.—E. B. Hall. 

* sd * 


_ The only condition attached to spiritual wealth 
is that we give it away. “When thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethren.” Our giving 
must begin at the moment of our loving. The 
only way to retain love is to share it. An ac- 
quirement becomes dim as soon as it is selfishly 
used. Our spiritual wealth is increased through 
sacrifice.—Jowett. 
* * * 

_Unwillingness to accept a duty that involves 
difficulties and promises small rewards is a peril 
that young people should avoid with all the de- 
termination of their manhood or womanhood. 
No one really amounts to anything worth while 
who does not make himself do hard things in 
life.—The Christian Register. 


Life is a thing given us for a few years. 
only value lies in the use we make of it. 
it we must,.and very soon. But honor and duty 
are for all time. Why do we see a “soldiers’ 
monument” in nearly every town of every state 
which fought for the Union? Not because these 
men lived, but because they died.-Agnes Rep- 
plier. in the May Atlantic. 
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VACANT PULPITS. 
(Continued from page 576) 


Plainfield, N. J. 

Bethany, Quincy, Mass. 
North, Woburn, Mass. 
Plymouth, Youngstown, O, 


Its 
Lose 


DISCIPLE, 
Albany, Mo. 
Central, Anderson, Ind, 
Delta, Ohio. 


First, East Liverpool, O. 
Bethany, Evansville, Ind. 
Garfield, Wash. 
Independence, Mo, 
Second, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mt. Vernon, IIl. 
Paris, Texas, 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
First, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Strawn, Kans. 
South Geddes St., Syracuse, N, Y. 
Unionville, Mo. 
Washington C. H., Ohio, 
West Union, W. Va. 
FREE BAPTIST. 

Alton, N. H. 
East Rochester, N. H. 
Gonic, N. H, 
Pear! St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Somersworth, N. H. 

FRIENDS. 
Gonic, N. H. 


Lynn, Mass, 
Portsmouth, R. I, 

PRESBYTERIAN, 
Second, Charleston, S. C. 
Assistant, Covenant, Cincinnati, O. 
Corfu, Ni ay. 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Glasgow, Ky. ~ 
Third, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Westminster, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Junction City, Ky. 
Warner Memorial, Kensington, Md. 
Knowlesville, N. Y. 
Stone, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Lewistown, Mont, 
Manassas, Va, 
Park, Newark, N. J. 
Union, Oxford, Pa. 
Westminster, Philadelphia, Pa. 
First, San Jose, Cal. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
Stephentown, N, Y. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

REFORMED. 

Cobleskill, N. Y. 
German, Decatur, Ind. 
Academy St., L. I. City, N. Y. 
Assistant, Marble Collegiate, N. Y. C. 
First, Rochester, N. Y 
First, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Some Misuses of Scripture ! 
R. H. Young 


As a child I was often the victim of an older 
brother who delighted in teasing. On one occa- 
sion he pressed upon my notice the odd fact that 
the Bible said “top-not come down,’ which I 
sturdily denied, even to the point of anger. When 
he had tantalized me to his’ satisfaction, he 
proved (?) his statement by reminding me that 
Jesus had said, “Let him that is on the house- 
top not come down.” 


Brethren, is there not too much of the “top- 
knot come down” kind of preaching and teach- 
ing, though with the best of intentions rather 
than mischievousness? 


Perhaps it is a revelation of our negligent way 
of reading the Word, that so often we misapply 
familiar quotations from it; or it may show our 
readiness to adopt another’s use of words without 
thought ag to their true meaning. In either case 
the fundamental fault is the same: a lack of that 
earefully thoughtful noting of the wording of 
God’s written revelation of his truth, which it de- 
serves,—a too superficial study of the Textbook 
on Right Living. 

Following are some that most commonly come 
to our ears, or perchance slip from our lips, 

Romans 14:7, 

How constantly, in these days when one’s re- 
lation to man is so much more emphasized that 
his relation to God, is this used as authority for 
urging the unselfish, the philanthropic, life. To 
one who needs to be roused from a selfish disre- 
gard of his fellows’ needs into a generous activ- 
ity for their betterment this is the verse most 
likely to be quoted. Or one who would have 
others to be more careful as to their influence in 
this or that direction will fall back on this as 
the ground for it. Is there no other authority 
for this teaching, that we must clip in twain this 
particular injunction in order to fit it to our pur- 
pose? Note the passage in its entirety. “For 
* * * we live * * * we die unto God.” Not a word 
about living unto our fellows; wholly a personal 
affair between every man and his God. While 
the preceding verses do enjoin upon the strong 
one a loving consideration for the_ spiritual 
weakness of others, the clear teaching is con- 
cerning every individual’s life toward his God, 
to whom alone he is responsible and must give 


account. 
Habakkuk 2:15. 

Another of these mutilated passages is this 
prophet’s “Woe to him that giveth his neighbor 
drink,” used so often in temperance teaching. A 
mighty word it is against that mighty evil; even 
pointing us to such an extremity of degradation 
that we never venture to use the whole state- 
ment, but stop before we name the vile purpose 
of the tempter;—thus diverting from the point 
of the prophet’s warning. Why use it as not in- 
tended? It would be no more a misuse of Isaiah 
5:11 to make it a warning against early rising, 

_by stopping at the convenient place. In both 
there is a definite object which cannot honestly 
be unnoticed. 

1 Thessalonians 4:3-8, 

of which the first clause is used alone, to teach 
God’s desire for our sanctification, and the full 
thought quite ignored, And yet, as in the above 
passages, the ignored portion is the main 
thought. It points out what was among the 
Thessalonians the hindrance to their sanctifica- 
tion. Just here, “the will of God” is the subduing 
of that unchastity that stood in the way of the 
complete cleansing of their character. 


Nehemiah 3. 

As an example of merely superficial notice of 
what the Word really says, perhaps there is none 
more common than “Every man built over again 
against his own house,” used in urging, or ar- 
ranging for, organized Christian work. The sup- 
posed method of that admirable leader in a 
great work for God is, of course what is referred 
to. But dear Teacher-of-God’s-Word, did you 
ever scan thoroughly that account, with ref- 
erence to this point? Then you noticed that 
there were some forty-one companies engaged 
on this work, and that concerning only six of 
them is it said that their place of labor was 
over against their own house. By far the ma- 
jority worked elsewhere, 


Revelation 21 and 22. ¥ 

Did you ever hear a sermon on “Heaven” that 
did not draw chiefly on these two chapters in try- 
ing to describe that place? Did not your own do 
so? And yet, even a very superficial notice 
ought to turn us away from this passage, which 
describes a quite distinct thing. “But was not 
this a vision of heaven?” you ask. Yes; and no. 
What do you read that John saw? “I saw * * * 
a new heaven and a new earth * * * and a city 
* * * coming down out from heaven.” He did see 
heaven and earth, and a city coming down from 
the former to the latter; but describes only the 


city. Note what the angel says, and what he 
does. “I will show thee the Bride of the Lamb”: 
he did show him a city. Contradictory? No; the 


two are identical. Chapter 21:2 implies this. 
What would John naturally understand by “The 
Bride?” Just what the letter to the Ephesians 
had taught by that term. Then it was the church 
which he expected to see, and which he did see, 
but in a new aspect. “The Bride,’ “The Body,” 
signified two of its relations to Christ; “The 
City,” a relation (even yet future), to the peoples 
of the renewed earth:—a conjugal relation, a 
service relation, a social relation. Various cor- 
respondences with other passages of scripture, as 
to the details of her beauty and perfection and 
strength will readily occur to you in corrobo- 
ration; some of them prophetic and symbolic. 
Dear brethren! let us be more prayerfully and 


“minutely careful in our study of our Textbook. 


If one may be cursed because he “doeth the work 
of the Lord negligently” what shall be due to him 
who teaches half-truth, or untruth, as God’s 
Word of Truth? And how can the superficial 
student (?) rightly divide that Word? 


Vacant Pulpits 


have come to our notice during the month. These 
are entered as they are noted in other papers 
and magazines, and we cannot guarantee that 
the entire list is accurate: 
BAPTIST 
Adel, Ga. 


Bardstown, Ky. 

Bloomsburgh, Pa. 

Bradford, N. H. : 

Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

First, Chelsea, Mass. 

First, Fresno, Cal, 

First, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Scribner Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Calvary, Hackensack, N. J. 

First, Herington, Kans. 

Hodgenville, Ky. 

First, Lexington, Mass. 

Maplewood, Malden, Mass, 

People’s, Manchester, N. H. 

Fifteenth Ave., Meridian, Miss. 

Tabernacle, Minneapolis, Minn, 

First, Montclair, N. J. 

Grace, Nashville, Tenn. 

First, Norwich, N. Y. 

Owosso, Mich. 

First, Paducah, Ky. 

Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First, San Jose, Cal. 

Springville, N, Y% 

Olivet, Trenton, N. J. 

Versailles, Ky. 

Brook Ave., Waco, Texas. 

First, Wilmington, N. C. 

Winter Harbor, Maine. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Albany, Vt. 

Antrim Center, N. H. 

Central, Atlanta, Ga. 

Central, Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

Benson, Vt. 

Second, Cohasset, Mags, 

Pilgrim, Denver, Colo. 

Essex Junction, Vt. 

First, Glastonbury, Conn, 

Kingston, R. I, 

La Salle, Ill. 

First, Nashua N, H.. 

North Adams, Maine, 
(Continued on page 575) 
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For Sale, Exchange | 
and Classified Dept. 


BIND YOUR EXPOSITORS at home. Easy, 
simple plan for durably binding any magazine, 
sermons, pamphlets, ete. Materials furnished. 
one 7 img een 170 West Broad St., Cuyahega 

a ‘ 


MEN OF THE MEN AND RELIGION MOVE. 
_MENT—A new set—7 volumes—following sub- 
jects: 1. Congress Addresses; 2. Social Service; 
3. Bible Study—Evangelism; 4. Christian Unity— 
- Missions; 5. Boys’ Work; 6. Rural Church; 7. 
Church and the Press. Regular price $4.00, plus 
carriage. Will sell to first one sending $2.50, 
carriage collect. KF. E. Hurlburt, Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


The Local Church Paper is a “Booster.” NOW 
ig best time to begin. Supports itself, and helps 
Inexpensive, practical, popular. 
experience. National Religious 


; Press, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
_ Speakers: Special Sermon Subjects 


_ considered. Material gathered for writers and 
Expert literary service; revision, re- 

Endorsed. No task too complex. Re- 

- vision of manuscript lectures, sermons, essays, 2 

specialty. The Research Bureau, Room 300, 503 
Fifth Ave.. New York. 


FOR SALE Parker’s Peoples Bible, 28 vols., new, 


$10.00. Also ‘‘Sermon Bible,’’ 12 vols., 
new, $6.00. Rev. W. M. Hoover, Hublersburg, Pa. : 


NEED BOOKS? 

My plan gets them practically free. 

Dollar. Refunded if trial dissatisfies. 
West Union, Ohio. 

EDISON ROTARY MIMEOGRAPH No. 76 with ink 


fountain. $30.00 cash. I. Hess Wagner, Somerset, Pa. 
Practically new stereopticon for sale. Also slides on rental- 
‘Room 705, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Will exchange acetylene stereopticon with Life of Christ 
and Holy Land slides for camera with high-grade lens. Rev. 


Pe et a 


EN ENN PT Sen 


Honest plan. One 
Rev. C. F. Stratton, 


Woed, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

85 vols. “The Pulpit.” Evangelical. (London, Eng., 1824- 
f 85-i00 sermons each volume. Few backs 
damaged. Cost $175.00 in Toronto. Sacrifice, $20.00. Box 
116, The Expositor, 701 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

accidentally discovered root will_cure both 

Brother tobacco habit and indigestion. Gladly send 
Particulars. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 
FOR EXCHANGE—No. 5 Oliver Typewriter, like new, for 
- Foot Power Rotary Printing Press (Star preferred). Rev. 
_ E. Hughs, 206 Sunset Ave., Utica, N.Y. 


“s Best Index, Sermons, Clippings, Library, can be made for 
only 98c. Full instructions, 14c. Box 115. Overton, Neb. 


STORS WITHOUT CHURCHES furnished dignified em- 


e ployment. $75 to $200 monthly assured them. Pastors 
with charges devoting spare time, can add many doliars to 
income. t us show you. Novelty Cutlery Co., 202 Bar 


Street, Canton, Ohio. 


SPECIAL prices on Blackboards, Collection Plates, Indi- 
vidual Communion Trays and Single or Duplex Envelopes. 
Amerlean Blackboard Co., Gay Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR S A I E ormula for sweaty feet. ure cure. 
Price $1.00. Icured my own. Rev. G. 
W. Bates, Petoskey, Mich. : 


: 


__ THE 


of Services, Music, Maps, Programs or anything. 


RIENCE. You simpl ite or draw one and 
gee ant tha Wdtlng t aplicato then by placing blank sheets 


the duplicator, and the writing ie transferred to the duplicator, 


ry on the duplicator, large numbers of the same thing are made 
The O OPERATE. THE COPIES ARE CLEAN AND DRY 
, NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT OR COLD, NO 
practical duplicator on the market. Letter sixe, complete, 
count to ministers, or $3.60. Beoklet of other sizes free. 


M. B. DURKIN, REEVES & COMPANY, Manufacturers 
3 3 3 3 1 


THE MODERN IS CLEAN 
AND DO NOT CURL, no remelti 
STENCILS TO CUT. The onl 
costs $4.50, lees 26 per cent. d 


339 FIFTH AVENUE 


| ture; 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR - 


CONTAINS NO GLUE OR GELATINE 


WONDERFUL INVENTION FOR PRINTING, COPYING OR DUPLICATING 
FROM CEN TO FIFTY EXACT REPRODUCTIONS OF ANYTHING WRITTEN OR 
DRAWN WITH PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, such as Pastoral Letters, Orders 
The Modern is simple and can be used by 


FOR SAI E Formula for Toilet, Bath, Lauti- 

dry, and Household article. In- 
expensive to make. Big money for Churches, 
Ladies’ Aid Societies, etc. Rev. J. W. Keveld, 
Holland, Mich. 


eh A eee ee ee 
MEHODIST Pastor will exchange’ with¥Pastor in one of 
the Eastern Conferences, Modern Church, cash salary 
$1,100. Near Indianapolis. Address “Hoosier,” Expositor, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WANTED Several Honest, Industrioug Peo- 
ple to distribute religious litera- 

$60 a month sure. Nichols Co. Box 9, 


Naperville, Ill. 

R 

00 CHURCHES 

uSE THE THOMAS: 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE: 


Does your Church use this Cleanly method? 
Send for catalog of noiseless, dust-proof, self- 
collecting tray—saves % cost of other services. 
Special introductory offer makes purchase easy. 
Outfits on trial. State number communicants. 
Thomas Communion Service Co., Box 15 Lima, Ohio. 


Bound Volumes The 


Expositor $1.00 
DURING JUNE ONLY 


An overstock of bound volumes of 
several years ago inspires the special price 
of $1.00 each for certain volumes, during 
May, to reduce the stock and make room for 
newer books. 


The following volumes will be sold at $1.00 
each: 


‘VOLS. Ill, IV, V, VI, VII, VII 


These volumes are for the years, 1902, 


1903, 1904, 1905, 1906 and 1907. They 
contain a choice selection of illustrations, 
carefully indexed according to text and 
subject, for ready reference. 

Volumes bound in durable red cloth, with 
gilt lettering. Select volumes desired and 
send cash with order. 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


701 CAXTON BLDG., 


lace it on 


in a few minutes. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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